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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To. that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shal 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


Worship services for Universalist 
church schools for Advent Sunday, 
November 28, through Christmas Sun- 
day, December 21, have been prepared 
by Miss Katharine I.  Yerrinton. 
Throughout there is a lovely blending, in 
carols and stories, of the new with the 
familiar. These services, together with a 
Christmas bulletin by Miss Margaret 
Winchester, have been sent to all super- 
intendents. The bulletin contains many 
helpful suggestions for making the ob- 
servance of Christmas rich and meaning- 
ful in church and home. 

A new service called “Softly to the 
Little Stable” has been prepared for 
churches where a pageant or drama is 
out of the question this year. Written 
by Miss Susan M. Andrews, the setting 
is a Christmas créche which is built up 
during the service. Here is something 
simple enough for the smallest church or 
church school to give. A few children or 
several may participate in it. A copy 
will be sent free upon request. Write to 
the G.S.S.A. 


ACTIVITIES AT THE 
NATIONAL CHURCH 


The Universalist National Memorial 
Church was open every day during the 
summer. On September 1 regular parish 
activities were resumed. The Mary 
Campbell Rice Circle sponsored a dinner, 
September 20, at the Fairfax Hotel; the 
Women’s Association served a dinner in 
the Parish House, September 23, to one 
hundred fifty persons; the choir, re- 
organized under the direction of F. G. 
Foudray, is having a monthly dinner 
prepared by the Music Committee. One 
of the high lights of September was the 
monthly Book Review Luncheon. Rev. 
Calvin H. Wingert, minister of the Grace 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, re- 
viewed Laubach’s The Silent Billion 
Speak. The parish reception in October 
was very well attended. Again this year 
the church will be the meeting place of 
the Audubon Society and the Camp Fire 
Council of the Potomac area. Over three 
hundred fifty persons attended the Octo- 
ber Audubon lecture. 

The church’s social service group is 
very active in the community. The 
women have helped with the Community 
War Fund Drive and with the issuance 
of Ration Book No. 4. Each Friday the 
Red Cross Unit sews all day and a group 
of women of the church make surgical 
dressings. 

Last summer Dr. Brooks became a 
member of the Budget Committee of the 
Community Chest? and he is now visit- 
ing homes and institutions. He was in- 
vited to inspect the Washington slums, 
alleys and new housing developments. 

Many new persons have come to the 
church, including several young men and 
women in the armed forces. The Adult 
Class continues its meetings Sunday 
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mornings under the leadership of Dr. 
Brooks and Dr. Elon G. Salisbury. Open 
House on Sunday evenings has brought 
an interesting group together. 

The semiannual parish meeting was 
held in October following a morning 
service. , Because of transportation diffi- 
culties it was thought best to hold it at 
this hour. The budget for the year was 
presented and important business was 
transacted. 

The War Production Board is spon- 
soring a party for servicemen once a 
month in Perkins Hall. The Cercle 
Francais meets bimonthly in the Parish 
House, which is open to organizations 
connected with government departments. 
A Harvest Dinner was held the last week 
in October. 

The church invites all Universalists 
and their friends who are passing through 
Washington or are in Washington to. 
make a visit to the church between the 
hours of 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. during the 
week or to attend Sunday worship serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. 


WHO’S WHO 


Russet, Henry Srarrorp, recipient 
of many honorary degrees, is a preacher. 
an author and a lecturer. He is presi- 
dent of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, and is also 
on many other boards. Dr. Stafford 
succeeded Dr. Gordon in one of the 
most famous churches of the country, 
and has grown steadily in power and 
influence. 


Harovp S. Laruam, who is vice-presi- 
dent of the Macmillan Company, is a 
layman in our church in Newark, N. J. 
He is well-known in Universalist circles. . 
He is president of the General Sunday 
School Association and a member of the . 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America. 


Row.tanp GraAy-SMITH is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Sharon, Mass.. 
and professor of philosophy at Emer- 
son College, Boston. 


Frep C. Lerning is superintendent of 
Universalist churches of New York State. 


Srantey Mannine, Grorce A. Gay 
and A. Lynn Boorn are pastors of the 
Universalist churches in Hartford, Conn.., 
and Middleport and Utica, N. Y., respec- 
tively. 


Peart M. Mock is secretary of the 
Indiana Universalist Convention. 


SerGeANT Haiau of the British Army 
is the twenty-four-year-old son of Capt. 
H. Haigh of Acton, London. The article 
is an extract from a letter home. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


A. Rircure Low is minister of ‘the 
Congregational church in Johnson, Vt. 
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Freedom from Fear 


- 


ee last of the Four Freedoms is freedom from 
fear. “Translated into world terms,” said the 
President, “it means a world-wide reduction of arma- 
ments to such a point and in such a thorough fashion 
that no nation will be in a position to commit an act 
of physical aggression against any neighbor—anywhere 
in the world.” 

For years before World War Number One, fear 
gripped the nations, each suspicious of the others and 
each endeavoring to make itself strong and ready for 
“the day.” Fear helped create the explosion. The 
fourth freedom looks forward to the day when every 
man can sit in safety under his own vine and fig tree. 

Disarming an aggressor, however, is but the begin- 
ning. The mind and heart of the aggressor must be 
changed. Until this is done there is no safety for the 
world community. ° 

‘ Freedom from fear, however, has deeper meanings 
than those: suggested in the address. of the President. 


Someone has said that fear of dangerous things is 
wise and salutary, fear of trifling things is silly, and fear 
of imaginary things is psychotic. 

In early times man feared the forces of nature 
because he thought that evil spirits lurked in them. 
Now man has discovered that there are no evil 
spirits behind natural phenomena, but he has unleashed 
such terrific forces that he does well to fear the use 
that he is going to make of them. 

Suppose man eventually breaks up the atom and 
with its terrific energy reheats the cooling sun. Has 
he not reason to fear what evil men could do if in 
command of that energy? 

Freedom from fear can come only as we obtain 
freedom from what causes fear. 

In the last analysis there can be no such freedom 
until one rises to the level of the psalmist who wrote, 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil.” 


Thanksgiving Day 


O be sure, every day ought to be a thanksgiving 
IL day, but this fact does not affect the beauty and 
the utility of a custom which impels us to celebrate one 
special day as a day of thanksgiving to God. 

Attached to the American Thanksgiving Day there 
are traditions and memories which make us peculiarly 
susceptible to its influence. 

Our fathers, not so long ago, were strangers in 
this land, with scanty earthly possessions but great 
courage and faith. In the midst of our plenty it is 
hard to realize how poor they were. It is well for us 
to try to remember it, for the remembrance may make 
us more compassionate toward others poorer today than 
we were then. On that first Thanksgiving Day in 
Plymouth, the first crops had been gathered, not big 
enough to tempt to riotous living, and game had been 
brought in by the hunters for the feast. 

“Our fathers had little, but they were grateful for 
what they had. And they sensed the greatness of the 
opportunity that they had had the courage to seize— 
a new land, a chance at self-government, a free church. 

Vastly more is ours today, even in wartime. Com- 
pared with life in England (which probably is better 
off than are other countries in Europe), life here seems 
rich and colorful in contrast to the scantiness which is 
theirs, and on Thanksgiving Day, 1943, we ought to 


thank God for the opportunity that is ours to serve 
the cause of human freedom. 

We must not let the cynics obscure our vision. 
Statesmen of the Allied countries are not engaged in 
some deep, dark plot against the rights of man. They 
are leading their people in a battle to overthrow an 
evil force which threatened us all. We can help them, 
and we ought to be glad and grateful that we are alive 
in a crisis so great and at a time when our help is so 
needed. 


BUY BOOKS FROM US 


T came as a surprise to a prominent New England 
l Universalist to be told recently that she could help 
her own publishing house by ordering all books 
through it. 

The Publishing House has a bookstore equipped to 
do business as speedily and efficiently as any other 
store. Though we do not lock up as much capital in 
stock as many stores, our situation is so central and our 
relations with publishers and other stores is so close 
that we can execute almost any commission. Let us 
have the benefit of your purchases. Telephone, tele- 
graph or write to our bookstore at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, and come to see us. 
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ALLIES WHOM WE HAVE NEVER SEEN 


HE editor and manager have said frequently in 

public addresses that the influence of Tar Curis- 
TIAN LEapER cannot be measured entirely by the num- 
ber of subscribers; that Universalists have a habit of 
subscribing for non-Universalists or of passing the 
paper on to others, and that many people get into 
touch with us through reading Tue Leaver in public 
places. 

Now in this issue, among Reactions, our readers will 
find an illustration of what a single family’s passing 
Tue Leaver on can accomplish for our cause. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mowry of Providence moved to Staten Island, 
New York, and finding no church of their faith, they 
attended Immanuel Church, of which Rev. Fred M. 
Sellars is the pastor. Here they found a community 
church and minister with a broad, truly Christian spirit. 
They furnished Tue Leaver to the minister whom they 
had come to respect and love. 

Three or four years passed. Then last June the 
minister read in Tue Leaver “All-Out or Black-Out,” 
the report of Dr. Lalone, the manager, to the trustees, 
which was an appeal for more subscribers and more 
financial support. 

This minister of a community church who never 
had attended a Universalist convention or meeting, but 
who was alive to the value of a broad church paper, 
started out and got fifty-three new subscribers to THE 
CurisTIAN LEADER. 

We who are dyed-in-the-wool Universalists must 
not fail such backers. We must not get weary of well- 
doing. In our blackest moments we must remember 
what God taught the prophet of old, that the moun- 
tains are full of allies of the Lord whom we may never 
have seen. 


GOD HAS POOR MATERIAL TOO 


N spite of our faith in the divinity of human nature, 

we become gloomy at times over the human 
material that we have to work with. People seem so 
timid about taking action that we deem necessary for 
the advancement of a cause, or on the other hand so 
foolhardy and bullheaded in the action that they do 
take. 

We find ourselves wondering how the thing that we 
want done can ever be done with such blockheads at 
the task. 

Then a startling thought strikes us. God Almighty 
has work to do and he is depending on a lot of people 
who are not so very good either. Even we ourselves 
are not without flaw or blemish. And yet the Good 
God goes straight ahead using saints and sinners, even 
blockheads, to accomplish his purposes. 

This is an appeal to all and sundry to be patient 
with fellow laborers. In no sense is it an advocacy of 
tossing judgment out of the window. God moves 
people about and we can do likewise. But let us not 
be censorious or bitter. Let us do what seems best 
with courage and kindness. And let us hold fast to 
our faith in ourselves and in our fellows as “laborers 
together with God.” 
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GIVE ORGANIZED LABOR CREDIT DUE 


HESTER BOWLES, manager of the Office of 

Price Administration, speaking before the Union 
Label Trades Department conference of the sixty-third 
annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor meeting in Boston said, “Give to organized labor 
all the credit and appreciation which is its due.” 
Mr. Bowles pointed out that the decision of organized 
labor to back the price control efforts of the Govern- 
ment was one of the major elements in preventing a 
disastrous inflation since Pearl Harbor. “To its ever- 
lasting credit organized labor chose to get out of the 
race between wages and prices and throw its weight 
on the side of price control.” 

The exceptions to this policy of organized labor 
have absorbed so much of the public’s attention that 
we easily forget that the chief role of labor in this war 
has been loyal and constructive. Many people too 
much of the time carelessly condemn all organized 
labor for the sins of a small minority. Religiously 
minded people have an especial obligation to make 
clear distinctions in their thinking and talking about 
organized labor. It is indeed up to us to give labor 
“all the credit and appreciation which is its due.” 


E. H. L. 


A GREAT DAY IN CHICAGO 


N the beautiful chapel of the University of Chicago, 

on Monday evening, October 25,"*there was a service 
of religion as significant as it was beautiful. The fed- 
erated faculties of the four theological schools that have 
combined their forces held a service of “inauguration 
and dedication.” The school of the Disciples, that of 
the Congregationalists, the Baptist school and the 
Unitarian-Universalist school for all practical purposes 
now are one school, though each maintains its corpo- 
rate identity. That the great world of education and 
religion regarded the federation as highly important 
was seen in an academic procession, where delegates of 
seventy universities, forty-seven theological schools 
and twenty-three great national church bodies marched 
together. Also in line were the faculties of the four 
seminaries and trustees of the University of Chicago. 

From the standpoint of color, pageantry, music and 
worship the service was a model. The addresses were 
important: Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago; Rev. Albert W. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Theological Seminary; and Rev. 
Douglas Horton, minister of the General Council of 
Congregational Christian churches, were the speakers. 
The first dealt with “education,” the second with 
“freedom,” and the third with “unity.” 

What has happened in Chicago is a sign of the 
times. It sheds additional light upon the debate at 
the General Assembly of our own church in New York. 
We see that schools no longer attempt to do everything, 
but use agencies already established which are better 
fitted to do parts of their work. It gives impetus to a 
movement to federate Tufts and St. Lawrence divinity 


schools, if such federation is found to be physically 


possible. 
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Back of all the great changes taking place is the 
deepening conviction that training for the work of 
religion is second to nothing else in importance, and 
that this training calls for use of all the resources of 
education in general. “The university needs the semi- 
nary, and the seminary needs the university,” said 
Dr. Hutchins. 

Nor can we forget that the greater the facilities 
offered, the stronger the pull on first-class men—and 
the work of religion in the year 1943 calls for the service 
of our best. 


BIOCHEMISTRY AND RELIGION 


HE boy stopped at the instructor’s desk on his 

way out of the laboratory. He was unusually shy 
and awkward. Finally he blurted out, “Professor : 
I just have to tell you that I just don’t see how anyone 
can study biochemistry and be an atheist.” In the 
present emergency this instructor’s job is to get the 
most of the theory and technique of chemistry over to 
students in the shortest possible time, even though 
this means working from eight in the morning till six 
at night for six days a week. There must be strict 
attention to scientific matters only. Yet, even under 
these circumstances, a student peering into the living 
world which is biochemistry gets a glimpse of intelli- 
gent cause and moral purpose that permeates and 
transcends all science and art. Why? A complete 
answer would require a volume. The boy’s own back- 
ground has something to do with it. His individual 
temperament counts. The crucial element in this 
situation, however, is the total personality of the in- 
structor. Whether he wishes it or not, the college 
instructor has far more influence on the adolescent 
student than home and parents or church and minister. 
If the instryctor be a narrow, intolerant materialist he 
will turn out students in his own image. If the instruc- 
tor be a competent scientist, that is, one with a rever- 
ence for truth, whether revealed in a test tube or a 
noble life, his students go out into life twice armed, for 
they have not only the truth and technique of science 
but also that greater reverence for all truth which is 
the unshakable foundation of religion. 

We are proud of our friend the professor of bio- 
chemistry, and we are deeply grateful to all such 
college teachers. They are scientists in the best sense 
of the word, and as such they serve the living God. 


K. H. L. 


THE CATHOLIC LAITY 


E wish that all Protestant laymen had heard the 

address of Father Hart, director of the Washing- 
ton Catholic Evidence Guild, on “The Church and the 
Lay Apostolate.” Father Hart spoke on the National 
Catholic Hour Broadcast, Sunday, October 10. He 
painted a picture of a large and growing series of 
Christian works led and carried out by Catholic lay- 
men. It was an impressive program which this Catholic 
priest related was being carried out by lay men and 
women. Educational and social service projects were 
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included; the work of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
was referred to; hospitals and schools supported and 
staffed by Catholic laity were cited; and, finally, the 
work of laymen in presenting “Catholic doctrine in 
parks and public places.” Of this last project Father 
Hart said, “It is to be hoped that this work will grow.” 

One sentence of this notable address we would like 
to impress on every Protestant mind. Said the 
speaker, “In the field of publications the laity finds 
its greatest opportunity.” Embracing this opportunity 
the Catholic laity have greatly expanded their Catholic 
press in the last thirty years. Of this Father Hart 
spoke with enthusiasm and justified pride. 

Too many Protestants think the growing strength 
of American Catholicism is in its priestly hierarchy. 
True, the Roman Catholic hierarchy in America is 
made up of a large body of skillful, well-educated and 
consecrated priests. The present and the future 
strength of Catholicism, however, is and will be in the 
loyalty and activity of its laymen. 

Query: How does the active support of organized 
religion on the part of Protestant laymen in your 
community compare with that of their Catholic 
brethren? 

BE. Hoo, 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Writing in the newssheet issued by The American 
Outpost, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr declares himself to 
have been “enormously impressed” by the vitality of 
the British churches. He finds signs everywhere of an 
effort to relate Christian faith more intimately to life 
and the problems of the community. In particular, 
the spiritual and moral leadership of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has brought new vigor into the church 
everywhere. 


“Mercy and truth are met together,” wrote the 
psalmist. Is this true? Is the most truthful thing the 
most merciful in the long run? And does a larger 
vision of truth make us more merciful in appraisal? 


“Buy what thou hast no need of,” wrote Benjamin 
Franklin, “and ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries.” 


Because a path is difficult and dangerous, we must 
not avoid it but only ask if it be the right path. 


For the national work of the Episcopal Church, 
1,467,700 communicants gave $1,433,807 in the last 
fiscal year—almost a dollar per member. What if our 
people could count upon a dollar per member for the 
general work? 


Dr. Frank Graves, former superintendent of public 
instruction in the State of New York, has just been 
graduated from the Albany Law School at the age of 
seventy-five. 
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Friend of Men 


Russell Henry Stafford 


...I1 have called you friends . . . 
Joun 15:15 


HIS is one of several instances in which the Fourth 

Gospel points up a fact latent in the three earlier 
Gospels by giving it a name. Whoever wrote the Fourth 
Gospel—whether St. John the son of Zebedee in his 
old age, or another, and we shall never know—at any 
rate we do know that it was not written sooner than 
toward the close of the first century, long after Jesus’ 
life on earth. So considerable allowance must be made 
for imagination supplementing memory in compiling 
this report. And in the main this Gospel accents as- 
pects of our Lord’s message and ministry which are 
by no means salient in records nearer to the events. 
But here and there a word in the Fourth Gospel will 
make a strand, that otherwise might be overlooked or 
underestimated in the others, stand out so that we 
cannot miss its importance. The word frends in our 
text serves that purpose notably. 

For nowhere in St. Matthew, St. Mark or St. Luke 
are we told that Jesus referred to his disciples as his 
friends. Yet a moment’s reflection inspired by this 
statement in St. John shows us that such was actually 
and uniformly his attitude. If they had been merely 
his disciples—that is, his pupils—and he their teacher, 
the intimacy he maintained with them could never 
have been achieved. Clearly he took them into his 
confidence, and they took him into theirs, as man to 
man. 

Not only so, but the friendliness of his bearing to- 
wards all and sundry is conspicuous on every page of 
all the Gospels as Jesus’ characteristic throughout the 
whole range of his social contacts. He himself once 
commented, in a vein of protest doubtless tinged with 
humor, upon the bad name he had won for himself 
among the ultrarespectable by his free manners, his 
good fellowship, his complete lack of trivial and snob- 
bish inhibitions: “The Son of man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, Behold, a gluttonous man and 
a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners!’ Ob- 
serve that he asserts the fact, and objects only to the 
implications contained in such a way of putting it. Let 
pious spoil-sports and the solemnly saintly make what 
they can of that. They can hardly explain it away. 

Another trait of spontaneous friendliness in Jesus to 
which our attention is called by St. John’s naming of 
this quality in him parallels reassuringly a feeling which 
most of us have had at one time or another, though we 
may have been uneasy about it, as to the relative value, 
so to speak, of relatives and friends. There is a familiar 
epigram, “Fate makes our relatives, choice makes our 
friends.” We would all agree that it is especially for- 
tunate when our relatives turn out to be the kind of 


people with whom we can naturally ard easily make 


friends. But it is not always so; and we have not passed 


our social matriculation until we have reached the 
point of frankly acknowledging to ourselves that a rela- 
tive whom we don’t like counts rightly for much less 
than a friend who is not a relative. One of the proverbs 
of Israel declares, “Better is a neighbor that is near 
than a brother far off.” And I dare say that “near” 
and “far off can just as well stand for psychic as for 
geographical distance, so that we have here some- 
thing more penetrating and less pedestrian than a 
mere variant of that commercial maxim, “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” Now on one occasion 
we are told that Jesus explicitly made this sentiment 
his own. For when his mother and his brothers came 
to interrupt him officiously, he exclaimed, “Who is my 
mother? and who are my brethren? And he stretched 
forth his hand towards his disciples, and said, Behold, 
my mother and my brethren!” If ever a man was 
emancipated from clannishness to stand on his own 
feet and keep his heart open to everybody on terms of 
strictly personal responsiveness, Jesus was that man. 
The assertion that Jesus was consistently friendly 
as far as circumstances permitted, and would be friends 
with all who could and would reciprocate, is so obvious 
that it requires no embroidering. But let me remind 
you that when we are describing this man we are not 
only portraying the traits and temperament of an inter- 
esting figure in past history. We are also depicting that 
human life in which all generations of Christians have 
recognized the very transcription of God. At bottom 
the Christian creed is no series of verbal propositions 
arrived at by controversy, and still contreversial for 
free minds. The Christian creed is Jesus Christ. It 
can be put as simply as this, without leaving anything 
out: “God is like Jesus.” So as Christians we cannot 
apply an epithet of character, like “friend,” to Jesus, 
without by implication applying that same term to 
God Most High. If everything in Jesus invites us to 
describe him as invariably a friend of men, so far as 
his own intention went, then we must so describe God 
also. We must think of God as the Friend of men. 
We are obliged to think of God after some analogy 
drawn from human experience, if we are going to think 
directly of him at all. There are, to be sure, certain 
abstract concepts of him which may be true as far as 
they go: for example, Aristotle’s: austere First Cause, 
the Unmoved Mover; Matthew Arnold’s “Power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness”; Shailer 
Mathews’ “sum of the personality-producing forces of 
the universe.” Doubtless God is all these things, yet 
they are no more what he is than my skeleton is what 
Iam. Also there is that approach to apprehension of 
God in trance, as it were, which Christian mysticism 
calls the wa negativa, and which Hindus practice with 
reference to God by saying of Brahm in every conceiy- 
able connection, “Neti, neti”—“Not that, not that.” To 
be sure, God is not anything we can put a name to, in 
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the sense that he is that and nothing more. For, 


though he be that, yet he must be so much more be- 
sides that we can no more hope to take him all in than 
we could put the ocean in a bucket. Still, we can know 
what the ocean is made of by analyzing a pailful or 
even a drop of sea water; while, if we know what sea 
water is like, we shall not hesitate, when someone 
brings us a pailful of spring water or lake water or 
river water, to pronounce positively, “This is not the 


~ sea.” To that degree, our description of God by human 


analogy will be accurate, if we can find the right 
analogy. 

And it makes a great difference in our lives—the 
way we feel about living, and the way we will live— 
how we think about God. Some idea of him we are 
bound to have. Even when we say that there is no 
God, we are speaking in terms of universal meaning or 
consistency—in itself a positive idea of God, as far as 
it goes, for that is part of God’s being—in order to 
deny some more concrete concept of God which we 
have not understood, or which is manifestly false. But, 
if we accept some wrong idea of God, the way we will 
lead our lives in consequence, whether in rebellion or 
in misguided submissiveness, will be put out of line 
with truth to a corresponding degree. To use a common 
or garden variety of illustration, the tomato has always 
been in itself an edible fruit. But its edibility is a 
fairly recent discovery. The tomato has not changed, 
but we use it differently and get more out of it now 
than people did a hundred years ago. My great- 
grandmother raised tomato plants in her garden as 
ornamental shrubs only. The fruit was called the 
love apple. She believed it to be deadly poisonous. 
Think of the vitamines people missed in those days, 
because they knew no better! Think of what people 
have missed in their relations with God, because they 
did not know what to look for, or looked for the wrong 
thing! : 

Two analogies from human experience that have 
often been applied to God by men who fully acknowl- 
edged his being will occur to us at once. God has been 
thought of as a king, and asa judge. Anda king anda 
judge he is, of course. 

‘He rules over all—not from the outside only, but 
from the inside as well. He is more than his creation, 
as a mind is more than the body through which it 
functions; so we properly speak of him as transcendent. 
But he is also immanent, as the mind is immanent in 
the body it transcends; and all things are in him. 

Moreover, because God rules over all, his laws can 


-never be broken, any more than the laws of nature 


(which are a department of his jurisdiction) can be 
broken. For what is a law of nature? It is a certain 


regularity of cause and effect, whereby you must do 


thus or so, or else this or that will happen. There is 
plenty of room for disobedience, but there is no room at 
all for escaping the consequences; so the law is never 


broken. The same principle holds in the moral as in 


the physical realm. m9 
Actions have consequences. Many consequences 
are immediately destructive. Yet in the long run that 
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very destruction turns out to be remedial. The final 
state is not worse and may be better than the initial, 
though there be a stage of sheer chaos between. For 
law goes on operating, and no substance is ever ae- 
tually destroyed, though it may change its form re- 
peatedly. That is true of spirit as well as of matter. 

It lies in God’s very nature that things should so 
fall out. To his assenting mind every phase of these 
sure and continuous processes is present. So God is 
not ineptly described as the King of all, and the Judge 
of all men. 

But king and judge are titles, not qualities. They 
are offices, which become personal only through the 
qualities of him who exercises them. A king receives 
formal homage just because he is king, though as a 
person he may be a monster feared and hated or a 
weakling to be despised. A judge is always “Your 
Honor” on the bench, though he is apt to be in faet 
dishonorable in his administration of justice if he isa 
dishonorable man. When we have called God our King, 
we have subjected ourselves to the temptation to treat 
him as king only, turning our worship into formal court 
ceremonial with no heart in it. When we have called 
him our Judge we suffer a like temptation to regard 
him as our prosecutor, with mean-spirited police spies 
in his service to catch us out in our faults. So we will 
dodge justice if we can. Or, when we are caught, we will 
hire a trial lawyer, if we are not eloquent enough to 
plead our own cause in flights. of insincere forensic 
oratory, and win acquittal or a suspended sentence 
on a technicality. Thus God regarded as king or judge 
is apt to be transmuted in our sly and perverse thought 
into our natural enemy, to be served at best with 
fear. 

Now Jesus knew that in fact it is under some such 
euise that average unthinking people imagine God to 
themselves. So in some of his parables for the un- 
schooled populace he did not draw back from meeting 
them at their own level by using a figure of that sort 
for God—a king, or a hard-boiled employer, or even in 
one astonishing case actually an unjust judge—and 
leading them on from there. But he never stopped 
there. And it was in itself a singular sign of his friend- 
liness and sympathetic insight that he was willing to 
begin where they habitually did. He did not talk down 
to them, as he might have seemed to be doing if he had 
insisted on presenting to them fully at once his more 
refined idea of God, which they were not yet prepared 
to receive. He never showed himself a truer friend than 
when he met people where they lived, instead of waiting 
for them to come up to his level, and talking only to 
those who were capable of making that effort unaided. 

But. when Jesus did express his own idea of the God 
with whom he felt himself one, within the circle of 
the friends who had come to understand him, the word 
he used was Father. That does not deny that God is 
King and Judge; but it tells what kind of king and 
judge he is. And what does that word Father mean, 
as Jesus used it of God, and as we may use it of some 
men with a reverent and affectionate intention? 

It by: no means indicates ‘solely that God is the 
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Source of our being. That indeed is not an essential 
meaning, even as we sometimes employ the term. Be- 
sides my beloved father after the flesh, I should say 
that two other men of his generation were also fathers 
to me—Dr. Cadman and President Davis. You will 
know exactly what I mean, and there may be those of 
whom you would say the same sort of thing. 

In that sense, it might even be said that Jesus was a 
father to his disciples, though in years he may have 
been younger than some of them. For they looked to 
him as sons look to a father whom they love and trust. 
He was wiser and better than they; and with him their 
interests came first, ahead of any benefit he might 
derive for himself from their intercourse. 

A father, in this sense, means, first, a protector who 
is tender, strong and intelligent. Further, it means a 
monitor and mentor whose authority lies in his superior 
understanding and poise, his persuasiveness, and his dis- 
interestedness—a kind of compound dignity that com- 
mands the heart; a director whose guidance seeks the 
welfare of those whom he guides, not any advantage 
for himself by their means or at their expense. A pro- 
tector, and a monitor and mentor, who is completely 
reliable and utterly unselfish—that is the kind of per- 
son we instinctively regard as a father to us. In other 
words, a father is a friend whom we are conscious of 
needing more than we can readily think he needs us. 

And that is what God is to us, so far as his consist- 
ent purpose reaches. That is what he wants to be, if 
we will let him. That is how Jesus described him, when 
he called him “Our Father in Heaven,” and said, for in- 
stance, “Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things.” And that is how Jesus represented 
him in his own person, God Incarnate, as he moved 
among all sorts and conditions of men and women and 
children, with the unwavering will to simple, helpful 
friendliness if’ they would give him a chance. As I like 
to say sometimes that to the Christian Jesus is God’s 
first name, so in Jesus’ name I know myself authorized 
to declare that God is first and foremost not King or 
Judge—though these he is, too, like every good father to 
his children—but the Friend of men. 

If we are going to think of God in this way, there 
are some other ways of thinking about him which we 
must give up. And some of these other ways are deeply 
ingrained in so-called orthodox theology, which has 
commonly drawn too much on the mind of Israel before 
Jesus, and too little on Jesus’ correctives for the errors 
mixed with truth in the prior chapters of Hebrew- 
Christian revelation. We have to get rid of the notion 
that God loses his temper when we go wrong; and of 
the notion that he is forever angrily threatening us, un- 
less we will fall into line with his arbitrary will; and of 
the notion that salvation is only for a few, with damna- 
tion the alternative for the many—whether that doom 
take the form of perpetual torture or of extinction. If 
God were a king and a judge, but not a king who cared 
for his people or a judge who was scrupulously fair to 
litigants and the prisoners at the bar, he might do that 
sort of thing. But we should be right in hating him if 
he did. An honest man would prefer hell to heaven, if 
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' heaven involved association with a supertyrant, Hitler 


magnified. And we should be right also in making fun 
of him. For how successful a God would he be, if most 
or even any of his creatures were to get so out of hand 
as to defeat his purpose forever, so that he could do 
nothing further with them, and must make the best of 
a bad bargain by making it hot for them, world without 
end, and getting a kick out of leaning over a celestial 
balustrade to gloat over their writhings in torment far 
below? 

All that sort. of diabolical theologizing becomes 
lugubrious nonsense, and indeed morbid blasphemy, as 
soon as we embrace Jesus’ idea that God is the Friend 
of men. Even if it were written in the Bible it would be 
a dreadful lie. But it is not written in the Bible. It 
was read into a few misconstrued Biblical images by 
baptized maniacs long after Jesus’ time. 

I have heard it said, however, that if we take the 
threat out of religion we shall reduce its appeal, and 


there will be fewer converts. Well, that is exactly what | 


Jesus did. It is he who took the threat out of religion. 
St. John the Baptist threatened in God’s name; Jesus 
invited. St. John stirred up more excitement, while it 
lasted. But it was Jesus who won men’s hearts. And 
it is he who grows upon mankind through the ages, 
because his idea of God is worthy of God and man. 
Perhaps average unthinking people will not be good 
unless they are scared. But scared people are néver 
good for much. And sensible people will be stirred to 
loyal concordant effort more by the prospect of victory 
than by terror of defeat; more by the joy of deliverance 
from their lower into their higher selves already palpa- 
bly beginning in their lives than by the horror of a 
problematical penalty adjourned until after death. 
The joy of salvation already beginning—the thrill 
of emerging little by little yet more and more from the 
kind of living we are ashamed of into the life we have 
always longed to be able to live—that is what really 
does come to every man who from the fundamental 
Christian creed, “God is like Jesus,” proceeds to its 
obvious corollary, “God is our Friend,” and thinks and 
acts from that moment forward on the assumption that 
it is true. For faith ceases to be identified with assent 
of the intellect to imposed forms of thought, without 
reference to their practical cogency, and comes alive 
instead as a resolute daily trustfulness, compounded of 
innocent enjoyment when the skies are bright, and 
stalwart hope through storms. And he who makes a 
new start by trusting God, and toward men being 
friendly instead of demanding, finds that his faith works 
out and proves itself. He may not accumulate an 
abundance of this world’s goods, nor be treated with 
consideration by everybody. But he no longer wants 
the first or expects the second. He can be sorry for 
those who hurt him, since they have not found God. 
He is not worried about this world, for he knows it will 
pass and he will soon leave it. But in his heart there 
will be security and peace. 
Friend, whatever betide. That friendship grows closer 
every day. And with his Friend he dwells in the day 
that has no end. 


For he walks with his 


————-_---- 
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Presidential Proclamations 
1789-1942 


Hallam M. Richardson 


LL presidential proclamations merit study and are 
worth thoughtful consideration in the holiday 


‘season of thanksgiving and prayer. These most solemn 


of our annual proclamations are peculiarly outstanding 
for their general historic interest, literary excellence and 
the distinctively personal contributions made by the 
respective Presidents. 


Unfortunately, no adequate survey of all the proc- 
lamations—colonial, Congressional, gubernatorial and 
presidential—can be made in a short article, but a brief 
review of the fourteen presidential proclamations which 
have periodically set aside the 26th day of November 
for thanksgiving and prayer will be especially ap- 
propriate this year, since it was this particular day that 
our first President recommended for the already tradi- 
tional colonial custom of giving the: sanction of the 
state and the approval of the church to the observation 
of this most solemn and joyous American holiday. 

In war and in peace our Presidents have led in 
directing our attention to the mercies which God so 
abundantly provides, even when men seem most heed- 
less of the rules and responsibilities which they should 
observe, and the proclamations concerning “Thursday, 
the 26th day of November” are representative of these 
documents. 

Last year, for the fourteenth time in our national 
history, this particular date was appointed and set 
apart, recommended, designated and assigned by 
presidential proclamation for the observance of Thanks- 
giving; and Mr. Roosevelt is the eleventh President who 
has so proclaimed this date, and the third President 
who has on two occasions designated November 26. 

In 1789 George Washington recommended and 
assigned this day for acknowledging with grateful 
hearts the opportunity peacefully to establish a form 
of government and to enjoy tranquillity, union and 
plenty. 

In 1863 Abraham Lincoln set apart the day mindful 
of the blessings of Providence which were being 
enjoyed, even when men were engaged in civil wars and 
threatened by foreign aggressions. 

In 1868 Andrew Johnson recommended public 
praise, thanksgiving and prayer for the returning har- 
mony and fraternal affection at home and cordial 
relations established abroad. 

In 1874 Ulysses S. Grant recommended the day for 
worship and thanks for the mercies and abundance 
of that era of peace. 

In 1885 Grover Cleveland designated and set apart 
the day for the suspension of all secular business in 


thanks for the safety and quiet we were enjoying while 
wars and rumors of wars agitated others. 

In 1891 Benjamin Harrison appointed the day for 
joyful thanksgiving, rest, worship and reunions of 
family groups. 

Again in 1896 Grover Cleveland, in that era of 
prosperity, called for contrite hearts and deeds of 
charity. 

In 1903 Theodore Roosevelt, grateful for “peace 
at home and abroad . . . unhindered by war, famine 
or plague” prayed that “our hearts be roused to war 
steadfastly for good and against all the forces of evil, 
public and private.” 

Again in 1908 Theodore Roosevelt included in his 
proclamation this stirring challenge: “Let us therefore 
as a people, set our faces resolutely against evil, and with 
broad charity, with kindness and good will toward all 
men, but with unflinching determination to smite down 
wrong, strive with all the strength that is given us 
for righteousness in public and in private life.” 

In 1914 Woodrow Wilson mentioned the opening 
of the Panama Canal and the lengthening shadows of 
war and called for a fuller realization of the responsi- 
bilities which we owed for blessings received. 

In 1925 Calvin Coolidge mentioned our material 
prosperity and its spiritual challenge to observe the 
golden rule. 

In 1931 Herbert Hoover uttered words which un- 
fortunately are only too appropriate to the crises of 
our times: “The measure of passing adversity which 
has come upon us should deepen the spiritual life of 
the people, quicken their sympathies and spirit of 
sacrifice for others and strengthen their courage.” 

In 1936 Franklin D. Roosevelt, commenting on the 
era of international friendships, took occasion to em- 
phasize the need for a “deepening sense of our solemn 
responsibilities.” 

Again in 1942 Franklin D. Roosevelt turned to the 
23rd Psalm for faith and courage in the services which 
the times required of us and called us to a period of 
thanksgiving and prayer over our holiday season. 

Church and discussion groups interested in obeying 
Christ’s commands, to harmonize and correlate the 
services to be rendered, both to the state and to the 
church, rather than in standing aloof as critics of the 
efforts of others, will find in these annual proclama- 
tions solemn and _ thought-provoking texts, fully 
worthy of the study of those who are interested in 
effectively integrating the activities of Christians in 
the political and practical world. 
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The New York State Conventions 


Fred C. Leining 


NIVERSALISTS in New York State are con- 

vinced that a state convention is only as strong 
as its churches. The convention can advance only as 
its churches advance. With this line of reasoning, it 
is natural that a state convention should help the local 
church to lift itself to higher achievements. The start- 
ing point for an advance is therefore in the local 
church. During the past three years, the New York 
State Convention of Universalists has been empha- 
sizing its Ten Per Cent Plan, realizing that the second 
and third years of the plan could not bring the thrilling 
achievements of the first year. Nevertheless, there 
has been no lessening on the emphasis of the plan and 
the churches of the Empire State have been constantly 
Ten Per Cent conscious. 

The one hundred eighteenth annual sessions in the 
Church of the Reconciliation in Utica, New York, pre- 
sented a series of thrills in the meetings Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 6 and 7. The attendance was 
excellent, far above expectations—and the expectations 
were high, even with governmental restrictions. In 
past years, the sessions have been on a four-day basis, 
but this year the programs were packed into two days. 
The State Ministers’ Association did not schedule a 
program. The State Sunday School Association, the 
Association of Universalist Women and the New York 
State Convention of Universalists curtailed their pro- 
grams, and all were able to cover the necessary ground. 
Rev. I. J. Domas, Middletown, served as chaplain for 
the two days. 


Women’s Program 


The Women’s Day program attracted a well-filled 
church on Wednesday morning. Mrs. Jean L. Jansson, 
who served the Association of Universalist Women two 
years as the first president, returned to the office a 
year ago, due to an emergency, and she had the satis- 
faction of reporting that the third year of the Associa- 
tion carried a significant advance in all major depart- 
ments. In the item of study groups, there were only 
ten groups in 1942 reporting study programs and 
educational projects, but in 1943 there were twenty- 
two groups reporting. There were increased contribu- 
tions to the work in North Carolina, to the adminis- 
tration fund and to the Clara Barton Camp for 
Diabetic girls. There was an increase in the number 
of groups observing Dedication Day. Universalist 
women have been increasingly active in local welfare 
and service organizations. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive director of the 
National Association of Universalist Women, was the 
speaker at the Friendship Luncheon on Wednesday 
noon, which was well attended by ministers and lay- 
men. Miss Folsom reported a remarkable advance in 
the women’s groups of the denomination, which had 
grown from a glorified finance committee to organiza- 


tions with a definite Christian program. She outlined 
the various points of emphasis which are followed in 
each local group, declaring that they present to Uni- 
versalist women a complete and adequate program, 
The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
John E. Wood, - Floral Park; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse, and Miss Florence 
Cronkhite, Fort Plain; recording secretary, Mrs. George 
F. Tolbert, Watertown; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Carl Reustle, Kenmore; treasurer, Mrs. Norman Barth, 
Rochester; director for three years, Mrs. Harry Rice, 
Rochester. 


The Sunday School Association 


The State Sunday School Association, with Dr. 
Ellis E. Pierce of Hornell as president, crowded its 
program into Wednesday afternoon, and no moments 
were wasted. Six schools—Utica, Perry, Mount 
Vernon, Syracuse, Hornell and Buffalo—reported 
special projects in the past year. Then came a panel 
discussion on “Learning How to Live Religiously.” 
The topics were as follows: “The Church and 
Children,” Prof. Angus H. MacLean, Canton; 
“The Church and Parents,” Dr. Wilbur T. Clemens, 
Albany; “Parents and Their Children,’ Mrs. Weston A. 
Cate, Rochester. There was another interesting period 
stressing the need of an aroused parenthood in the 
religious education of their children; the need of 
example among adults in this time of defeatism and 
moral looseness; the wisdom of the family night in the 
church program where each group will receive in educa- 
tion vital instruction. Officers for the ensuing year 
are: President, Dr. Ellis E. Pierce; vice-president, 
Mrs. Harry Apman, Middletown; secretary, Miss Alice 
MacBride, Syracuse; treasurer, Rev. Carleton M. 
Fisher, Buffalo. 

The annual banquet of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion was held in the church house of Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church on Wednesday evening. There was 
a capacity attendance, and the occasion carried the 
usual fun. Dr. Pierce presided, and Dr. Fred C. 
Leming, superintendent of churches for New York 
State, had charge of the money-raising. The total in 
pledges and cash was $397.46, which will be used for 
the work of the Association. 


Sessions of the State Convention 


Dr. Max A. Kapp, Canton, presided at the opening 
of the sessions of the New York State Convention of 
Universalists on Wednesday evening. The welcome to 
the city was given by Rey. Walter L. Bailey, president 
of the Utica Council of Churches. Ralph M. Jones, 
moderator of the Church of the Reconciliation, gave 
the address of welcome to the church. Rev. Howard B. 
Gilman, Little Falls, delivered the occasional sermon, 
with Dr. L. Ward Brigham, Binghamton, conducting 
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the worship service. Dr. A. Lynn Booth, pastor of the 
Church of the Reconciliation, conducted the com- 
munion service, assisted by Dr. Harold H. Niles, 
Watertown. The offering amounted to $76. This is 
given each year to the Theological School of St. 
Lawrence University. 

A panel discussion on “The Weakness and Strength 
of Liberalism” opened the morning session on Thurs- 
day. Rev. Hugh S. Tigner of Canton and Shelby H. 
Jarman named the weaknesses of liberalism. Mr. 
Tigner cited the absence of urgency in the liberal’s 
message. Mr. Jarman called attention to the lack of 
missionary-zeal in the liberal and an overemphasis on 
what he did not believe. Rev. Carleton M. Fisher of 
Buffalo and Prof. Angus H. MacLean emphasized the 
strength of liberalism. Mr. Fisher defined liberalism 
as a spirit and attitude of mind. Professor MacLean 
declared that idealism was the great strength of liberal- 
ism. Many in the audience participated in this 
discussion, and the hour ended all too soon. 

The following reports were given: Executive Board 
by the secretary; Necrology by Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton of Dolgeville; Fellowship Committee by Rev. 
Harold W. Haynes of Herkimer; Theological School by 
Dr. John Murray Atwood of Canton; treasurer’s report 
by Fay C. Parsons. In his annual report, as state 
superintendent, Dr. Leining called attention to the 10 
per cent advance in quota payments and in the 1942 
contributions to the Ministers’ Pensiog, Fund; to the 
25 per cent increase in the Emergency@Fund; and to 
the 20 per cent gain in the subscribers to the Empvre 
State Universalist. He named the Universalist 
churches in Dolgeville, Cooperstown, Floral Park, 
Watertown, Fort Plain, Syracuse, Middletown, Buffalo, 
Little Falls, Herkimer, Middleport, Oneonta and All 
Souls’ Church in Brooklyn as having made particular 
achievements during the year. The church with the 
greatest record in the Ten Per Cent Advance is Perry, 
with Hornell and Binghamton in second and _ third 
positions. The annual contributions from the churches 
to the Ministers’ Pension Fund were presented as the 
closing event of the morning session. The churches 
of the state observe the Sunday before the annual 
convention as Pension Sunday. The total is $1,529.48. 
Several churches gave $100 or more. The largest con- 
tributions came from Utica, $175; Rochester, $170; 
Syracuse, $105; Albion, $100. 

At the convention luncheon, the speaker was Rev. 
Gustav H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge, North Carolina, 
who gave a thrilling report of his work in this famous 
rural church. A surprise came in the presentation of 
#500 to Dr. John Murray Atwood by Dr. Bruce Swift 
of Buffalo, who is the president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University. Dr. Swift, with Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon 
and the secretary, appealed to a group of Universalist 
ministers for contributions for the furnishing of a 
lounge and seminar room in the Theological School, 
and these checks were presented to Dr. Atwood. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent, ad- 
dressed the session in the afternoon on the work of the 
Universalist Church of America. Dr. Max A. Kapp 
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gave a report of the work of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House. Donald W. Beebe of Buffalo reported for 
the Committee on Resolutions and the convention took 
a stand recognizing the necessity of the defeat of 
Fascism and Nazism, and favoring both an interna- 
tional organization in line with the teachings of Christ 
and the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act. 

Dr. Weston A. Cate gave the report of the Com- 
mittee on Recommendations. Recommendations urged 
that support of the State Council of Churches be 
increased; that the Ten Per Cent Advance be con- 
tinued; that churches give students in the Theological 
School opportunity for a short period in clinical train- 
ing before their graduation; that the fellowship com- 
mittees of the various state conventions give attention 
to the task of recruiting men and women for the 
Universalist ministry in addition to their regular 
duties; that $250 be appropriated to the budget of Tur 
CuristiAN Leaver; that the state superintendent’s 
Emergency Fund be continued; that the 1944 
Nominating Committee include the name of a woman 
as a candidate for the position of trustee; that the 
possibility of engaging a field worker and the subsi- 
dizing by the Executive Board of a retreat for the 
Universalist ministers of the state, following the Easter 
season, be investigated. 


Convention Officers 


The officers for the year are: President, Dr. Max A. 
Kapp; vice-president, Homer W. Luttenton, Albion; 
secretary, Dr. Fred C. Leining; treasurer, Fay C. 
Parsons. Trustees for three years, Col. Louis Annin 
Ames of New York City and Dr. Weston A. Cate. 
Fellowship Committee for the year, Dr. Harold H. 
Niles, Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Rev. Harold W. 
Haynes, Rev. William J. Metz and E. M. Trefethen. 
Trustees of Clinton Liberal Institute: for three years, 
John I. Zoller, Mrs. H. P. Morrell, Rev. Hugh S. 
Tigner and Dr. Edson R. Miles; for two years, Dr. 
Max A. Kapp; for one year, Ralph Michaels. Preacher 
of the occasional sermon, Rev. Carleton M. Fisher; 
alternate, Dr. A. Lynn Booth. Place of the 1944 con- 
vention, Middletown. 

It was a great convention, thrilled by its own power 
to advance and by the accomplishments of the year. 
The delegates went to their homes determined that the 
ensuing year shall carry another advance for the great 
Universalist cause. 


OATH OF THE ATHENIAN YOUNG MAN 


We will never bring disgrace to this our city, by 
any act of dishonesty or cowardice; we will fight for 
our ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone and 
with many; we will revere and obey the city’s laws and 
do our best to incite a like respect and reverence in 
those about us; we will strive unceasingly to quicken 
the public’s sense of civic duty; and thus in all these 
ways we will strive to transmit this city not only not 
less but greater, better, and more beautiful than it was 
transmitted to us. 
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“ Riter the War Is Over” 


A. Lynn Booth 


T is quite right that we should seek to sustain our 
endeavors and hardships during the war by visions 
of the kind of world we shall find and make when the 
war is ended. This is a common topic. Speakers and 
writers join in describing the change that will take 
place, and the better state of things which they propose 
to aid. It is well for us to recall some of the evil things 
that are to be swept away, and the good that is to 
replace them. We are agreed that men should not 
wander hopelessly in search of work. A man, we say, 
in any self-respecting community should be able to 
sustain his dignity and justify his manhood by having 
work which he is able to do and wants to do. 

And then, we are declaring that the glaring in- 
equalities of wealth and poverty shall not be as common 
as they have been. It is not right, we say, that a few 
should grow rich on the blood and the brains of the 
many, while the vast majority reap no such reward 
from their labor as allows them the common amenities 
and some of the luxuries of life. It is surely all to the 
good that these principles are being clearly enunciated. 

Of course it by no means follows that because we 
are saying these things now we shall realize them when 
the time comes. We do not question the sincerity and 
moral earnestness of those who paint the picture. But 
it will help rather than hinder if we face some of the 
difficulties that have to be overcome. We cannot ignore 
the fact that the fine things which we adumbrate are 
by no means new. We did not begin to deplore un- 
employment only when the war began. For years we 
declared it to be an intolerable scandal, and turned 
hither and thither in our uninspired endeavors to end it. 

It is no new thing, either, that we are awake to the 
social inequalities which exist, and that while some have 
vast incomes, others cannot afford to buy their children 
a bar of candy. 

It is the recollection of such facts which creeps in 
like autumn mists upon the rosy landscape. What, then, 
we may ask, is to be our attitude to the gospel of an 
ideal world which is now so ardently preached? 

We may take one of three possible courses. We can 
dismiss all the dreams as moonshine and settle down 
to dour negation and pessimism. If we do this, we 
shall be of no use in remaking the world. On the other 
hand, we may rejoice in every plan that is proposed 
and co-operate enthusiastically whenever it seems 
possible. That, it may be said, is the right and only 
thing that Christian men and women can do. 

Is a third course desirable? Before answering that 
question let us ask another. Is the limit of our new 
world to be set by men and women who have no place 
for the distinctive gospel which we believe the Christian 
church is called upon to proclaim? This is rather a 
disturbing question. It suggests what may be the 
greatest danger of the entire Christian church. It is 
not easy to press the point, lest we seem to be other- 


worldly, pharisaic and insincere. But the risk must be 
taken. Let us admit that if we have no message or 
program except that which we share in common with 
the politician we have no claim to be a separate com- 
munity, or to call ourselves a church at all. The poli- 
ticlan can be vivid and vindictive; he can talk in 
terms of houses and lands, of factories and fields, of 
international commerce and travel: and while he does 
so, his listeners feel a generous glow which kindles a 
worthy enthusiasm; but all the time there need be, and 
probably would not be, the slightest reference to the 
gospel of the more abundant life revealed by Jesus. 

The one significant point at which this social gospel 
impinges upon the mighty orb of truth as it is in Jesus 
is that it is felt, and often admitted, that the problem 
is a spiritual one, and a change of heart is needed. 
But when once this is acknowledged it raises the whole 
question of man’s spiritual helplessness. After all, what 
headway can we make with all our programs if, having 
laid down the plans which presuppose a moral basis, 
that basis does not exist? All this points to a truth— 
the fact and power of moral evil, if it is a reality, is the 
most obdurate and terrible of all realities. It is useless 
to paint the picture of an ideal America unless there 
are Americans equal to the challenge of such an ideal. 
What we have to face is the inescapable and all- 
important question, does Jesus count for anything more 
than a sublime pattern of living? If he does not, the 
history of the church is pathetic. If he does, then it 
is the church which is the custodian and exponent of 
his gospel—the gospel of a power to create man’s heart 
anew. More than ever, it is important that the church, 
while giving its aid to all the would-be reformers, must 
maintain its unique witness. We shall not realize our 
dreams unless man’s spiritual nature is cleansed and 
vitalized. Since that is so, is not our fundamental duty 
clear? The ultimate and basic issue is spiritual in its 
implication. This means that a fellowship of hearts 
loyal to Christ and in love with one anothér is the 
only hope of a shattered world. 


COOLIDGE ELOQUENCE 


Richard Washburn Child, former ambassador to 
Italy, tells this story of a visit to the White House 
when Calvin Coolidge was President: “After dinner the 
President, saying he had something to show me, took 
me to one of the smaller rooms. Opening the door, he 
reached in and turned on the light. On the opposite 
wall hung a portrait of himself. I thought it so very 
bad I could think of nothing to say. For a long silent 
moment we stood there on the threshold. Then Cool- 
idge snapped off the light and closed the door. ‘So do — 
I,’ he said.”—Grorce Parmer Putnam, Wide Margins 
(Harcourt, Brace) . 
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Indiana Universalist Convention 


Pearl M. Mock 


HE ninety-sixth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Indiana was held in the church at 
Oaklandon on October 1, 2 and 3. The days were 
glorious with autumn sunshine and brilliant foliage. 


Not all active churches were represented, but 
reports showed that all were interested and were 
carrying on to the best of their ability. 


Manchester has services once a month with Rev. 
Kenneth R. Hutchinson of Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
minister. 


Muncie has full-time services with Rev. A. W. 
McDavitt as pastor. 


Galveston, Salem, Pleasant Valley and Oaklandon 
have been without a pastor since Rev. David D. Rose 
went to Maine last spring, but occasional services have 
been conducted by Rev. Argyl Houser of Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field worker for the Univer- 
salist Church of America, was present and delivered the 
occasional sermon. Her sermon and several discussions 
on church-school work will contribute much to the 
work in coming months. 

Rev. A. W. McDavitt presided at the communion 
service, which was also a memorial service for Charles 
Hanks and Bert Shepler of the Salem church, the 
former a charter member of the church; the Misses 
Edith Irwin and Ida Jenkins of Indianapolis; David 
Peters, Charles Offenbacker and Mrs. C. Van Laning- 
ham of Oaklandon; and Mrs. William Ball, Mrs. Pearl 
Hopkins, Mrs. Florence Bly and Mr. Kirk of Muncie. 

The offering for the Gunn Ministerial Fund was 
$20. 

Recommendations, which were adopted, urged that 
Tue Curistran Leaver be more widely read, especially 
in areas where there is no active Universalist church, 
and that a contribution—this to be at the discretion 
of the Executive Board—be made to Tue Leaner; that 
there be closer co-operation between state and na- 
tional organizations in the matter of policy, budget, 
plans, etc.; that the presidents of auxiliary organiza- 
tions be made members of the Executive Board; that 
members contribute at least one dollar a year to the 
support of the Universalist Church of America; and 
that $25 be given toward the expenses of Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner who contributed so much to the success of 
the convention. 

There were four resolutions: That the general 
superintendent be asked to procure a pastor for the 
Galveston Circuit at the earliest possible date; that 


in view of the increase in juvenile delinquency, indi- 
viduals and churches ally themselves with other 


agencies to safeguard youth by planned guidance and 
discipline; that every effort be made to help girls 
engaged in the war effort and to discourage the 


- 


criticism which always arises when women enter new 


fields; and that the people of the Oaklandon church 
be thanked for their fine hospitality. 

Officers elected were: President, Amos Smith, 
Oaklandon; vice-president, Mrs. Minnie Leiser, South 
Bend; secretary, Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Indianapolis; 
treasurer, Glenn P. Bolander, Oaklandon; trustees, 
Miss Louanna Wilson of Peru, Rev. A. W. McDavitt 
of Muncie, and Dr. Otto Hamilton of Oaklandon. 
Fellowship Committee, Rev. A. W. McDavitt, Rev. 
Pearl M. Mock, Mrs. Mark Hill of Muncie and Mr. 
and Mrs. Amos Smith of Oaklandon. 

The preacher of the occasional sermon and the 
place of the next convention were left to the decision 
of the Executive Board. 


Beyond Tragedy 


HE sorrows of these times are bringing some of us ° 
to the place where lies an agelong truth. At least 
we begin to discern how profound is the truth. It goes 
so much deeper than our easy assumptions that the 
tangled skein of a man’s life may be smoothed and 
straightened and woven into a satisfactory pattern by 
the release of his painful inhibitions; and it goes deeper 
than our easy assertions that he can avoid tragedy by 
a reasonable environment for his natural goodness. 
For at the very heart of life there is a paradox which 
has perennial expression—and in differing ways— 
through what I can only call the reality of classic 
religion. It affirms that one saves by losing, one lives 
by dying, one sees when one is unblinded by one’s 
eyes, one holds by letting go. I am appalled to think 
of what some older people—including myself—have 
presented to the young in the language of incredibly 
mean compromise. How little it prepared them for 
life as now they have to face it! If they had listened 
to us—as perhaps they did not very much—they would 
have gathered that life must be a series of dismal 
adjustments, and that the way to make life tolerable 
is grimly to accept its inevitable disappointments, so 
that it would appear that one must forever be putting 
up some kind of sly defense against the fate which is 
set to rob one of one’s early foolish dreams. That is a 
whisper of the devil. The secret is quite other. One 
does not outwit tragedy; one transmutes it, since not 
for nothing does God eternally become man. If one 
lets go the dream, it is that vision may come; if the 
sword has pierced one’s heart, it is that one may win 
courage to pluck it out and transform it into a staff; if 
the small, precious happiness limps out of the door, it 
is that a wild joy may come in at the window; and if 
the blast of a present moment blows out the lamp, it 
is that one may receive the gift of the morning star. 
“T must leave you,” said that Strange Young Man, 
“and lo! I am with you always.” 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 
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Farewell Address of Louis Ames 
At the General Assembly 


HE president of the Universalist Church of 

America is expected to deliver an address at the 
opening session of the convention. 

The general superintendent has reported. The 
Board of Trustees will report. The treasurer will 
report. Other committees and commissions will report. 

The address of the president will be brief. He will 
speak of this administration, the part it has played in 
the denomination. Its value, time alone will determine. 

The convention of 1939, by vote of delegates 
present, committed itself to a program of expansion. 
The year closed with an operative deficit of nearly 
$12,500. With added capital charges the deficit for 
that year, 1939-1940, reached $14,256.73. The succeed- 
ing year added an additional deficit of $21,675.72, 
making the accumulated deficit for the twenty-two 
months $35,932.45. The deficit would have been much 
more but for the generosity of our people in giving to 
the Forward Movement $13,000 in cash and $8,000 in 
pledges. 

Your president, in his address at the 1941 conven- 
tion, called for a policy of caution and courage; the 
adoption of a well-considered plan of operation that 
called for no increase in office, no setting up of new 
departments, but the continuation of all current 
activities; also the raising of additional income so as 
to balance the annual budget. 

At the October session of the trustees, an emergency 
fund was authorized which raised over $2,000, and 
under the efficient leadership of Dr. Seth R. Brooks, 
the Universalist Volunteers raised additional moneys, 
bringing the total up to $5,937.78, so that the deficit 
for that year, 1941-1942, was $4,083.37, instead of the 
expected deficit of $15,825 or more. 

Under the United Appeal for the year 1942-1943, a 
net amount of $7,423.09 was secured, making the 
deficit for that period $8,725.42, instead of $15,707.11 
as expected. 

Much progress towards a balanced budget has been 
made. Prudence and caution in the expenditure of our 
funds will be an incentive to increased contributions. 

The Committee on Budget and Control has in- 
augurated a “Your Share” policy of raising current 
funds for the work of our church. It commends itself. 
Every Universalist is expected to make an annual 
contribution to the work of the Universalist Church of 
America through his local church, to the end that every 
church in our denomination shall contribute its share 
to the support of the Universalist Church of America. 
This plan of raising revenue for the support of our 
national organization, the Universalist Church of 
America, does not prevent one from making addi- 
tional contributions. 

Tradition plays a large part in the life of an 
individual. For instance, I received a letter from a 


Mr. Ames 


member of one of our churches stating that he annually 
contributed, through his church, to the quota fixed by 
our convention for his local church and also continued 
the contribution his father annually made of a cent a 
day. 

It is the desire of the Committee on Budget and 
Control that every Universalist remit annually, through 
his local church or direct to Universalist Headquarters, 
his share of the expense of the work of the Universalist 
Church of America. This does not preclude anyone 
from making additional unrestricted gifts or designated 
gifts; from contributing to “A Cent a Day” or Loyalty 
Fellowship; or from making bequests to the Univer- 
salist Church of America. Every contribution, in 
whatever form it may be, will be appreciated. 

During this administration five former trustees have 
died—Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. Richard Eddy 
Sykes and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins—also Trustees 
George Danforth and Leon Tebbetts, and Frank W. 
Wise, former treasurer. Their works live after them. 

At the close of this convention I retire to the ranks. 
Meriden, Connecticut, 1895, was my first convention. 
I attended as secretary of the New Jersey State Con- 
vention. I have attended every convention from 
Meriden, 1895, to date, as a delegate or official, except 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1905. Not being present at 
that convention, I was elected a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Universalist General Convention. 
I have served as a member of the Board of Trustees 
for thirty-two years; ten years as president of the 
Board and four years as president of the Universalist 
Church of America. I have had the opportunity of 
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meeting the good and great of our denomination. 
I have formed friendships with the faithful and true 
who have shared my joys with me, who have stood by 
in days of adversity and nights of sorrow; for all of 
which I am truly grateful. 

It is said, “Old men have dreams and young men 
_see visions.” We have always had both—old men and 
young men, dreams and visions. Old men who have 
labored for the fulfillment of their dreams; their dreams 
of a kindly religion that came from the freedom of the 
heart. Young men who see visions; visions of a better 
world for which they are willing to give their all. 

Old Men, Young Men, Dreams and Visions united, 
will build the Church Universal. 


That London “Church” and an 
American Airman 


William H. Spooner, known affectionately as Bud, is a 
member of the First Universalist Church in Providence, Rhode 
Island. His father, William B. Spooner, is a deacon in the 
church. Bud is a member of the Sixth Aerodrome Squadron 
and is located somewhere in England. The following is an 
extract from a letter to his father. It reveals many things— 
the spirit of the writer and conditions appertaining to the 
London Universalist church. In view of the recent interest 
in our English brethren and of the action of the General 
Assembly in New York, many may enjoy what Bud Spooner 
has written to his father. 


ESTERDAY [October 9] I took the subway to 

the address you sent me. It’s quite a way out in 
the southeast of London, took about half an hour 
to get there. I found the church without much diffi- 
culty, but,Mr. Peacock wasn’t there. A lady gave me 
a telephone number and said I could reach him there. 
At that number I was told he would be back about 
3:30 and was asked to come down. The address wasn’t 
five minutes’ walk from where I started in the center 
of London. I took the subway back and found the 
place. It is a trade union club. I don’t know exactly 
what Mr. Peacock does there, but that’s how he makes 
his living, through that club. The church doesn’t pay 
him any salary. He and his secretary came in shortly 
after I got there. He is a splendid, nice guy, but 
certainly doesn’t look like a minister. He’s about 
thirty-seven years old, 5 feet 8 inches tall. Had on 
a striped business suit with sleeveless checked sweater 
under the suit coat. We had tea, talked for a while, 
then he took me out and showed me some of the town 
I hadn’t seen. Many of the places were churches. 
We walked about an hour and then I left him. He 
invited me to his church this morning [October 10]. 
I got up at eight o’clock. About 10:30 I went down 
in the subway to catch a train out to the church, and 
whom did I meet but Mr. Peacock and his secretary 
on their way out to church also. The Sunday morning 
service is supposed to start at 11:30, if anyone comes. 
He sure is having a tough time keeping the church 
going. One old man showed up this morning. Mr. 
Peacock said he had been coming every week for 
twenty years. 

From the outside, one would never know it was a 
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church. It is a large house about forty or fifty years 
old. The church consists of two of the longest rooms. 
Both rooms have altars, but they are very different. 
The first room is very simple, nothing fancy, with 
stained-glass windows in the ceiling. The pulpit is 
behind the altar and the organ is next to the pulpit. 
The other room is different. The altar, altar table, 
chairs, ete., are very old and much decorated. The 
altar was made in 1643, and two of the huge wooden 
chairs date back to the time of Charles I. The altar 


4and furniture were made for the Earl of Pembroke 


and I think he had them in his home. Mr. Peacock 
told me the simple room was used for services for 
nonchurch members, and the other for members and 
special meetings. Some of the things he told me 
sounded quite radical to me, but I imagine that is 
Universalism in England. 

The leader of the Universalists in England, Dr. 
MacGregor-Reid, who is ninety-three, lives outside 
London some distance, but comes in once or twice a 
month. I believe he is quite a learned man and a 
great man at that. He has been in America, Africa, 
India, Tibet, and other places. 

Mr. Peacock himself is quite brilliant. He gave me 
a book, The Path That Is Light, and other literature. 
A magazine contains some photos of the altar which 
you will be particularly interested in. One of the 
folders has a couple of drawings of how the church 
would have looked if it had been built. From those 
drawings and the book you can see what I mean when 
I say how very different things are here. India and 
the Orient seem to have had a big influence on the 
church. I noticed that the first thing when I went 
into the inside room in the church. 

We talked there at the church until 1 p. m., then 
walked to a restaurant and had lunch. Then we took 
a bus to his house.. He has a very nice little place. 
His wife was away and his nine-year-old son is at school 
outside London. Then we took a bus to the railroad 
station, where I caught my train at 4 p.m. All in all, 
it was quite a trip. Mr. Peacock wants me to let him 
know when I go in again. He knows London inside 
out and showed me lots of interesting things. By the 
way, I saw a statue of George Washington and of 
Abraham Lincoln; but Lincoln’s is larger and in a 
much better spot. 


ROYAL TACT 


Albert, heroic King of the Belgians during World 
War I, was noted for his keen sense of humor and for 
his unfailing tactfulness. An example of both may be 
seen in an incident which took place when a tribal 
chieftain from the Belgian Congo was being entertained 
at the palace. 

“Tell me the music you like best,” Albert asked the 
chief as they listened to the royal orchestra after 
dinner. 

In a few minutes the orchestra paused while the 
stringed instruments were being tuned. 

“That’s it,” said the chief. 

And for the remainder of the evening they listened 
to the orchestra tuning up—Your Life. . 
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Reports at Biennial Convention 


Stanley Manning 


N a streamline convention there is little time or 
opportunity for those addresses, conferences, dem- 
onstrations and exhibits which lend color and interest 
to such gatherings in ordinary years. But there was 
one high light in the convention of the General Sunday 
School Association held in New York on October 19 
and 20—the address of the president, Harold S. 
Latham. [This address appears on page 697 of this 
issue of Tue Leaper.] Here is a busy layman, holding 
a responsible position—he is vice-president of the 
Macmillan Company—devoting not only the days of 
the convention to the Association’s interests, but giving 
in this address his profession of faith in the importance 
of religious education, a profession which has meaning 
because of the large amount of time which he devotes 
throughout the year to the work of the General Sunday 
School Association. 

The report of another layman, Glenn R. McIntire, 
of Brunswick, Maine, treasurer of the Association, was 
of similar significance. Mr. McIntire is bursar of 
Bowdoin College, and a former president of the Maine 
Universalist Convention. His report, covering two 
years, revealed the fact that the Association has been 
steadily using its reserve fund, as its income has not 
equaled its expenditures. In the years following the 
so-called “Million Dollar Drive” the Association re- 
ceived from the denomination and from individual gifts 
much more than it spent, with the result that there 
was an accumulation in its treasury, which was made 
a reserve fund. The Association has been drawing on 
that reserve for the past ten or twelve years, in spite 
of curtailed expenditures, until now the fund is nearly 
gone. 

This fact gave added point to a matter of discussion 
in the convention: whether the Association should 
participate in the proposed United Appeal for funds 
for denominational work, or continue to solicit from its 
own friends and supporters as heretofore. The decision 
was that the Association should participate, but great 
emphasis was laid upon the need for an income during 
the next two years at least as large as the last two, 
unless the religious education work of the church is 
to be drastically reduced. 

The reports of Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 
director, and Miss Margaret Winchester, staff member, 
covered the daily work of the Association, the field 
work done at state conventions and in local churches, 
the institutes conducted, the conferences held, together 
with the vast amount of correspondence, planning and 
promotional work. Mention was made of the twenty- 
five years of faithful service given by Mrs. Janet M. 
Stover, the efficient office secretary of the Association. 

_The reports of the morning revealed the fact in 


regard to Friendship Offerings that during the past two 
years pupils in Universalist church schools had con- 
tributed $4,396.22, an increase of $1,334.37 over 1939- 
1941. Of this amount $2,196.98 was given for China 
Relief, $1,487.35 for Jordan Neighborhood House, and 
$711.89 for children in war areas being cared for by 
the American Friends’ Service Committee. 

In the afternoon the reason for the three Friendship 
Programs was presented in more detail: that for China 
Relief by Fred Atkins Moore, formerly minister of the 
Church of the Redeemer in Chicago, now director of 
the Church Committee for China Relief, and by Liu 
Liang-mo of the Shanghai Y.M.C.A.; that for the 
American Friends’ Service Committee by John Judkyn; 
and that for the Jordan Neighborhood House in Suffolk, 
Virginia, by Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, chairman of the 
Suffolk Committee. 

The business of the convention was concerned 
largely with the reports of two committees, that on 
Recommendations, of which Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, was chairman, and that on 
Nominations, headed by Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., 
of Gloucester, Massachusetts. The latter report was 
adopted unanimously and the following officers elected: 
President, Harold S$. Latham of Newark, New Jersey; 
vice-presidents, Rev. Donald K. Evans of Chicago and 
Dr. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; secretary, Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. The treasurer, appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Association, is Glenn R. 
McIntire. The present ruling that none of the elected 
officers shall remain in office for more than two con- 
secutive terms required the replacement of Mrs. 
Robert M. Rice, who has served as secretary for the 
last four years. 

Another officer who retired with many years of 
distinguished service to his credit was Prof. Max A. 
Kapp of St. Lawrence University, who served the 
Association first as secretary, then as president for four 
years, and more recently as vice-president, a position 
which was urged upon him in order to retain his valu- 
able services on the Board. 

Most of the recommendations had to do with the 
work of the Association, the kind of service desired of 
it by local leaders. These, like many other desirable 
measures, would be possible with increased financial 


support. There were many expressions of gratification — 


that the staff of the Association had been able to do 
so much on a greatly limited budget. 

On Wednesday morning, the second day of the 
convention, a most profitable conference was held with 
Mrs. Mildred Moody Eakin of the Department of 
Religious Education, Drew University, as leader. 
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Mrs. Eakin is known to many of our people through 
her books, especially the most recent one, Your Child’s 
Religion, in which she and her husband, Dr. Frank 
Eakin, collaborated. “Ventures in Understanding and 
Good Will” was the subject of Mrs. Eakin’s address. 
Illustrating it were some fifty kodachrome slides. show- 
ing a fourth-grade class becoming acquainted with 
Jewish people, their religion, ceremonials, ete. 

Mrs. Eakin’s thesis was that nothing happens in 
world affairs that is not duplicated locally. Racial and 
religious misunderstandings arise in community life, 
just as they do in national and international life. 
Religious education should help children to a better 
understanding of their neighbors and afford oppor- 
tunities for them to help change conditions which give 
rise to misunderstandings. 

Interest was keen in the pictures shown, and the 
announcement that slides and accompanying lecture 
might be secured for local use was a welcome one— 
from the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

On Wednesday afternoon fifteen church-school 
superintendents and teachers visited the church school 
rooms at Riverside Church. Mrs. Jeanette Perkins 
Brown, head of the Primary Department, acted as 
guide, explaining materials on browsing tables and in 
centers of interest and describing the courses of study 
and the experiences which had led to the painting of 
a screen in one of the primary rooms. Many questions 
were asked and helpfully answered. Stories of children 
and their parents added interest and value to the 
session. Although different from Riverside are the 
settings in which the visitors do their work—Outlaw’s 
Bridge, Hornell, Brooklyn, Scranton, Gloucester, 
Biddeford, ete—each leader was greatly stimulated and 
enriched by the experience. 


Thanksgiving 
George A. Gay 


HE train was speeding westward, and I was home- 

ward bound. On every side there were cornfields 
with thousands of shocks of corn, dry and brown, stand- 
ing in rows as regular as soldiers spaced for calisthenics. 
On the hill slopes herds of Holstein cattle were feeding. 
The trees were bare, for it was late November. Heavy 
clouds occasionally parted, letting autumnal sunlight 
flash upon fields, woods, the river and the hills. A 
familiar red barn faced the tracks. The brakes ground 
upon the wheels, a few jolts and the train stopped. I 
picked up my bags and hurried to the platform. There 
stood my dad, a warm smile welcoming his boy, home 
for Thanksgiving. 

We walked arm in arm along the narrow street, and 
old friends greeted me. We turned at the corner by the 
drugstore, and started the climb up the hill to my 
boyhood home. Soon the white house with the well- 
known porch stood before us, and on the porch, with 
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a shawl thrown about her shoulders, stood Mother. Her 
hair was gray, but there was the same brilliance in her 
eyes, the same smile upon her lips, and the gladness in 
her voice. She gathered me into her arms as though 
I was a little boy just out of school, and then she drew 
me into the sitting room. It was as it used to be, and 
that was what I had hoped. The couch stood in the 
corner, the rocking chair by the window, the table in 
the center with a pot of geraniums filled with blossoms. 

We talked far into the night, and then to bed. My 
room looked as it had when I left it several years ago— 
the bed, the bureau, the little table with the Bible upon 
it, and when I settled down into the sheets, ah, how 
homelike and comfortable! Blessed memories, deep 
slumber. 

T awoke on Thanksgiving Day. I heard Mother at 
work in the kitchen. She would plan carefully so that 
everything should be done according to schedule. At 
ten-thirty there would be a service at the church. Then, 
back to the house to complete the preparations for the 
dinner, and at three o’clock dinner would be served. 
Jim, and Ellen, and Frank could not return this year, 
so Mother had invited two very dear friends to share 
our abundance. We sat down and joked about the 
turkey, squash, onions, mashed potatoes, gravy, home- 
made bread, homechurned butter, fresh milk, and the 
pudding which we knew would be produced at the 
proper time. Father reverently thanked God for these 
and other gifts. Then the meal proceeded amid lively 
conversation and merry laughter. After the meal 
Father and I took a walk. We dropped in to see some 
of the old friends, and in the evening several neighbors 
came over to the house and spent the hours in conversa- 
tion and games. 

This is a description of Thanksgiving as it was 
observed fifty years ago. There is the same demand 
for an adequate observance of the season now, as then, 
for harvest’ festivals, in which some type of grateful 
recognition of God’s gifts to man has prevailed, have 
marked the autumn’s bounties through centuries. 
Thanksgiving today in America has been greatly modi- 
fied by the automobile, the radio, the moving pictures, 
the commercialized sports; and the religious significance 
of the occasion has largely faded from our habits. It is 
high time that Americans recognized the deeper mean- 
ings of the time. We have so much to be grateful for 
that it is impossible fully to catalogue our blessings. 
We must not forget that millions of people today are 
starving in Europe, India, Asia, Mexico and other 
countries. We cannot ignore the fact that we have been 
spared the direct bombing of our cities and homes, the 
bloody battles upon our own soil, the disruption of 
every normal way of living because of invaders. 

There can be no return to a New England Thanks- 
giving of 1900, but there can be cultivated a spirit of 
humility, a recognition of our religious indifference, and 
a private and public acknowledgment of the importance 
of pausing to thank the Eternal for all things, all 
experiences which contribute to human understanding 
and sympathy and spiritual growth. Let us thank God, 
and take courage. 
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Gratitude 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


Praise is comely for the upright—PsaLm 33:1 


VIVID anecdote from the Old Testiment has 

frequently recurred to me these days. David is 
the leader of a band of fighters. At his headquarters, 
the Cave of Adullam, the bitter of soul in Israel have 
gathered under his standard, outlaws against King 
Saul. At the same time the Israelites are engaged in 
guerrilla warfare against the Philistines who are con- 
testing the right of the Israelites to the cities of Pales- 
tine. On one hot day, David voices a longing for a 
draught of water from the spring by the gate of 
Bethlehem. Bethlehem i§ now in the hands of the 
Philistines, so we cannot imagine him to be giving an 
order. He is simply recalling a memory of his early 
days when, thirsty, he would refresh himself there. 
His words, however, are taken seriously by his three 
mighty men at arms. What was a journey of twelve 
miles there and twelve miles back to them? What was 
a host of Philistines? They hew their way through the 
enemy’s ranks, draw water from the well by the gate 
of Bethlehem, and bring it to their captain. Then 
follows the dramatic climax. He will not drink of it. 
“Be it far from me, O Lord, that I should do this! 
Shall I drink blood of the men who went in jeopardy 
of their lives?” He pours it out on to the floor of the 
cave, a libation to their God. 

It is that dramatic climax which has made the story 
worth recalling. David, like many moderns, might 
have been simply a forward-looking man. He might 
have simply quenched his thirst, shaken his spear, and 
cried, “Onward!” And his whole band might have 
followed him singing, “Forward! be our watchword .. . 
Not a look behind.” The military hero would then 
have been no moral hero. But as it was, David did 
look behind. He took a quick and penetrating glance 
backwards. Before the water reached his lips he was 
overwhelmed with a feeling of indebtedness. He could 
not take cheaply what had been bought at such great 
hazard. It was sanctified into a sacred offering. Though 
recorded among the anecdotes that celebrate his three 
lieutenants, it is the character of their captain that is 
pointed up. His was a spirit of gratitude. 


Education in Gratitude 


The cultivation of a grateful disposition is part of 
a sound education. It is none too common, especially 
among modern folk who take pride in being forward- 
looking. We are rather habituated to look at life in 
terms of goals to be achieved. We are even disposed 
to think of the past as dark and the future as light, 
forgetting that if the past had been nothing but dark- 
ness we should have no eyes today to enable us to see 
the light. We have to look backward as well as 
forward. Life is not only the pursuit of an end, it is 
the recollection of a beginning. It is good that ‘“For- 


s 
ward” be our watchword; it is not good to be without 
a look behind. Though the cultivation of a grateful 
disposition is itself a goal to be achieved, yet it always 
has reference to the past. It is an attitude toward 
something that has already happened. 

I am not sure how common a grateful disposition 
is, but I know that teachers have found it necessary 
to remind us of it. Luke, in his Gospel, tells us a story 
to drive home the need for gratitude. You remember 
the question, “Where are the nine?” From the leper 
colony between Galilee and Samaria Jesus sent ten 
men to Jerusalem—to the priests there who were the 
health officials. The lepers were sent to secure a cer- 
tificate of healing with which they could return to their 
homes and families. One of the ten was a Samaritan, 
upon whom the rest looked down as inferior. But he 
alone retraced his steps to express his thanks. Out of 
ten, where are the nine? A sad commentary on the 
infrequency of gratitude. 

It is this tendency to ingratitude that religion 
would resist. “Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
And into his courts with praise.” This is an invitation 
to completeness. To prayer, let praise be added; to 
aspiration, thanksgiving; to hope, a spirit of gratitude. 

Gratitude may be defined as a lively sense of in- 
debtedness. I have sometimes thought of it as an 
aspect of humility. It is that aspect of humility which 
recognizes that what we have and are, we owe largely 
to others. Gratitude is humility’s memory, the recog- 
nition of the debt of the present to the past. 

You see, we are thinking of gratitude as a dis- 
position of the soul, as a necessary part of everyone’s 
make-up. So taken, genuine gratitude is to be dis- 
tinguished from two spurious forms which may be 
labeled ingratiation and _ self-congratulation. 


Is Gratitude Ingratiation? 


One false notion takes gratitude to be a shrewd 
stratagem, a diplomatic ruse for securing future 
advantages. Reverting to the two stories we have 
recalled, observe how they might be interpreted on this 
basis. It could be said by anyone cynical enough that 
when David refused to drink of the water of the well 
of Bethlehem because it was the blood of the men who 
had gone in jeopardy of their lives, he was carefully 
calculating the effect of his refusal upon the men to 
whose valor it paid homage. After that, would they 
not willingly at any time be ready to die for him? Or it 
could be said that the Samaritan leper who returned 
to give thanks was actually thinking that some day 
he might be sick again, and so he had better keep 
himself in the good graces of his healer. Though, of 
course, such an interpretation of gratitude never 
occurred to the chronicler or to Luke, yet anyone with 
a perverted imagination could write down all examples 
of gratitude as nothing but attempts at ingratiation. 
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No doubt, in connection with some so-called expres- 
sions of gratitude, an element of ingratiation enters. 
Keen observers of human nature have commented upon 
it. Walpole, a British politician, once said, “The 
gratitude of place expectants is a lively sense of future 
favors.” And before him, a Frenchman found true of 
most men what Walpole found true of place expectants. 
“The gratitude of most men,” wrote Rochefoucauld, 
“is a secret desire of receiving greater benefits.” In 
accordance with such a notion of gratitude, it is no 
longer a virtue but a form of the vice of sycophancy. 


Is Gratitude Self-Congratulation? 


The other false notion of gratitude takes it as the 
name for the expression of satisfaction with our present 
attainments. It is then not genuine gratitude but 
rather to be called self-congratulation. By way of 
illustration we have the two men who went into the 
temple to pray, the Pharisee and the tax gatherer. 
The tax gatherer uttered a petition: God be merciful 
to me! The Pharisee engaged in thanksgiving, but for 
what? I thank thee, Lord, that LI am not as other men, 
that I am not like this tax gatherer. What was wrong 
with that? You may sometimes have the same feeling 
yourself. Let us say a panhandler stops you on the 
street and asks you for a nickel for a cup of coffee. 
As he passes on his way you. may feel inclined to say, 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I.” Perhaps there 
is a big difference between the Pharisee who thanked 
God that he was not like the tax gatherer and the 
respectable man who says that he might have been a 
panhandler except for the grace of God. I don’t know. 
At all events, in either case it is an invidious form of 
gratitude. Although it thanks God, there may be an 
element of self-congratulation in it. The man who 
cried, “God be merciful to me a sinner,” was grateful 
for the power available to help him to become better. 
We would call no gratitude genuine that includes an 
element of virtuous. self-contentedness. 


Man the Receiver 


A lively sense of indebtedness in which there is 
neither ingratiation nor self-congratulation will now be 
thrust upon us by attending to a question asked by 
Paul of the Corinthians. It is sweeping and rhetorical. 
“What hast thou,” he wrote, “which thou didst not 
receive?” 

That question, answering itself, expresses the sober 
truth. You have nothing which you did not receive. 
This is very obviously true in the matter of money. Is 
a million dollars made by your efforts? 
dollars made”—did I say “made”? That is scarcely 
exact. I should have said “got.” You might make 
counterfeit money, but if it is real money, then you did 
not make it, you got it. That is the only way any one 
of us ever came by any money. It was all received 
from other people. A man who says he has made his 
money solely by his own efforts is uttering palpable 
nonsense. It takes the efforts of a countless number 

‘of people working together within an established social 
‘structure to make a_ brass farthing worth a brass 


“A million 
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farthing. We would not, of course, belittle personal 
effort. But it ought to be perfectly obvious that any 
acquisition of money or property, if it is to have any 
stable value, depends upon the co-operating will of 
many others. 

“What hast thou which thou didst not receive?” 
What was true of money is just as true of anything 
else, though not, perhaps, so obvious. It applies to 
what we are as well as to what we have. We could 
begin with the gift of life itself. We could speak of 
every gift of heart and mind with which life is enriched. 
We could even include the very ideals by which 


the world of the future is to be better than the 


world of the present or the past. Of all, we are com- 
pelled to say that we have nothing which we have 
not received. 


Man the Creator 


As a last possibility for taking away the need for 
gratitude someone may say: “But are there not special 
gifts which are displayed by exceptional individuals, 
and which seem to be all their own? Think, for 
instance, of the gifted scientist whose inventions in- 
troduce new modes of living. Or think of the gifted 


artist who creates new manifestations of beauty. Or 


think of the gifted reformer who establishes better 
patterns of living together. Do not these gifted men 
contribute more than they receive? To them we 
ordinary mortals may be grateful, but what occasion 
for gratitude have they themselves, themselves crea- 
tors? Can they themselves not glory in their gifts?” 

The answer to that is right at hand. Did you not 
refer to their special “gifts”? That is exactly my point. 
A gift implies a giver. The possession of special gifts 
should stir a specially lively sense of indebtedness to 
the giver. Our whole case for gratitude is lost unless 
we can interpret special abilities as a special capacity 
for receiving. And I do not see why we cannot. So 
Paul’s rebuke to self-conceit still stands, and what he 
says is true for all. “For who maketh thee to differ? 
What hast thou which thou didst not receive? And 
if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou 
hadst not received it?” 


The Utility of Gratitude 


My remaining thought is to impress upon us the 
great value of a grateful disposition. The psalmist said, 
“Praise is comely for the upright.” That is true. Praise 
is comely. Apart from any practical value, the spirit 
of gratitude is something which is good in itself. It is 
comely. A lively sense of indebtedness is part of a 
beautiful character. What more is there to be said? 

Yet we are not done until we have spoken also of 
its high utility. Not the utility of that counterfeit 
gratitude which aimed at future favors for itself, but 
the utility of the genuine spirit of gratitude. It has its 
fruits. It molds our social attitudes, making us con- 
siderate, and generous, and kind. 

In the teaching of Aristotle there is a disappointing 
passage. Speaking of the high-minded man, he says 
that he is pleased to hear of the kind acts done by him, 
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but he is not pleased to hear of the kind acts done to 
him. Both halves.of this statement are questionable. 
The first half seems quite false. A high-minded man 
would not be pleased to hear about his kind acts. 
Talking about them would, indeed, thoroughly em- 
barrass him. Nor is the point of the second half of his 
statement well taken. Aristotle thinks that a high- 
minded man hates to feel indebted to anybody, like 
the tyrant who executed the man who saved his life 
because he did not want to owe anything to any living 
man! As I hope we have seen, the man who cannot 
understand why he should have a lively sense of 
indebtedness is not at all high-minded; he is a conceited 
donkey. Or perhaps I should say “frog.” Aesop’s 
fable, the Frog and the Ox, ended with the moral, 
“Self-conceit may lead to self-destruction.” And 


A Liberal Looks at Life 


An Interview with Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 


A. Ritchie Low 


HAT’S the outlook for Universalism in America 

\\) today? What books are worth a liberal minister’s 

time to read? And what about adequate salaries for 

the clergy? Another thing—is there a tendency for the 

old-line Protestant communions to neglect the type of 

person to whom the Pentecostal and other groups make 
their appeal? 

These are just some of the subjects that the dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion and I sat down and 
talked about when I met him in his office. I had read 
articles and books by Dean Skinner, but had never met 
him before. He appealed to me; he is friendly, easy to 
meet, tolerant in his attitude, sympathetic in his 
approach, 

The future of the liberal church movement is prom- 
ising, he told me. “It is, as you know, Mr. Low, no 
longer confined to the Unitarian-Universalist Churches. 
It has spread itself out. ‘Your own Congregational 
fellowship is itself also liberal.” I agreed that it was. 

We then fell to discussing the tendency of some 
writers in the liberal churches, so called, to sort of look 
down upon the rest of us who were not brought up in 
the Hosea Ballou-Channing school of thought. Such 
writers, I ventured to say, referred to us as “orthodox.” 
If by the term they meant that we believed certain 
doctrines taught in the New Testament, they were 
right; but if they meant that because we accepted 
truths traditionally believed and accepted and, because 
of this, were illiberal in spirit, then, I told Dean 
Skinner, I protested! 

Liberalism, I ventured to say, hadn’t so much to do 
with one’s belief as with what one’s attitude was toward 
those with whom one disagreed. It is an attitude of 
mind. Liberalism isn’t so much a doctrine as a certain 
mental approach. Some who are liberal in theology, I 
pointed out, can be very illiberal in the narrowness of 
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Aesop’s next fable, Androcles and the Lion, ended with — 
the moral, “Gratitude is the sign of noble souls.” 
Pagans, as well as Christians, recognized the nobility 
of gratitude. ; 

And we, as Christians, will know that high-minded 
gratitude has its fruits. A man with a grateful dis- 
position is just the sort of man who is likely to do 
kindnesses. Perhaps all good will among men is a sort 
of remembering. Have you ever thought of that? If 
men have gone, and are going, in jeopardy of their lives 
to satisfy our best- human longings, are we not grateful? 
And if we are grateful, shall not our gratitude bear 
fruit? Cries Paul, “Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift!’ Gratitude is the grace of God 
within us which shall make us more considerate, more 
generous, more kind. 


their point of view in other directions. Quite so, agreed 
the dean. 

“What, Dr. Skinner, is your own view regarding the 
future of the Universalist Church?” 

“As a philosophy it is growing. Universalism is 
now widely accepted by other churches, and this despite 
world conditions. We are trying hard to get away from 
what we might call an antihellian approach. The 
ground has been cleared, so to speak, and now we must 
have a constructive, modern and helpful approach to 
pressing issues.” 

I asked him if Universalism was holding its own. 
He again said that the doctrines of John Murray and 
Ballou and others had been taken over by other com- 
munions, that what were once fighting issues had long 
since been fought out. . 

We talked over the trend in American Protestant- 
ism. It is moving, Dean Skinner thought, in two direc- 
tions, one conservative and the other liberal. Some 
who are moving toward the left sociologically are 
inclining toward the right theologically; Reinhold — 
Niebuhr, for instance, and, to a lesser extent, John 
Bennett and Walter Horton. The conservative school 
of thought is growing in numbers and influence, accord- 
ing to Dr. Skinner. 

Have you ever felt that the liberal churches, Uni- 
versalist, Unitarian, Congregational and others, tend to 
meet the needs mostly of what we might call the white- 
collar groups? In the average liberal type of church, 
for example, one doesn’t come across garage men, 
fellows who drive trucks, machinists or factory workers. 
I questioned Dean Skinner about this. 

“There is no doubt about it,” he admitted, “our 
churches must get nearer average, plain everyday 
people. As you say, Mormonism is growing, Adventism 
is, and so are other esoteric cults, and it is because we 
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have sometimes failed to realize the urgent religious 
needs of men.” 

This led to a discussion of preaching and I asked 
the Tufts leader what he would emphasize in his ser- 
mons if he were back in the pastorate. 

“J. should try to do my preaching where people 
think,” he said. Dr. Skinner then went on to explain 
that he wouldn’t depend wholly on sermons to match 
the needs of his parishioners, although he didn’t mean 
to underestimate the importance of preaching. But 
half an hour once a week isn’t enough, as he sees it. 
He would reinforce his pulpit work by putting into the 
hands of men and women good, strong meat by way of 
books, pamphlets, ete. : 

Then, too, he’d encourage the giving out of outlines 
of sermons he intended to preach, also of those already 
delivered. This would help listeners to get much more 
out of what they heard. These outlines they could 
take home and read and absorb leisurely. We need 
much more of this sort of self-help, he believes. 

Our conversation turned to theological students, 
and I wanted to know how students today compared 
_ with those he taught at Tufts School of Religion thirty 
years ago. 

Today there is a war on, he reminded me, and things 
are more or less in a state of flux. Today’s student, 
he was certain, was in many respects far ahead of the 
student of yesterday. The men he trains are more 
frank, more honest. Those of an earlier period, in his 
view, were inclined to be more evasive, more senti- 
mental. 

But there is another side to it. Dr. Skinner also 
believes that theological students of an earlier period 
took responsibility better, had a keener sense of duty, 
and were apt to be less brusque and more polite. 

Being in the rural ministry and believing that the 
country church offers an unusual field for service, it 
was inevitable that we should talk about church work 
in rural areas. As I saw it, I explained to Dean Skinner, 
too often we think of the rural parish as a problem 
rather than as an opportunity. He agreed. 

“What we must do,” he told me, “jis make it finan- 
cially possible for men who want to devote their lives 
to country churches to stay there. Too often they are 
penalized financially. We must work out a system that 
will give these men a living wage. It isn’t being done 
now.” 

I ventured to say that we'd better get a move on, 
since it is the country churches that are the mainstay 
of the city ones. Many a rural meetinghouse is but a 
~ recruiting center for the larger places, and if we allow 
the springs to dry up at their source, then what? But 
I didn’t have to labor the point with Clarence Skinner, 
for he too sees what that would mean. 

We talked a little about books. What had he been 
reading lately? Here,are some he thought pastors 
‘would enjoy reading: The Social Life of a Modern Com- 
munity, The Crisis of Our Age, Man and Society and 
Calamity, Koln’s World Unity in Historical Perspec- 
tive, Kelly’s A Book of Devotion, and the new life of 
John Woolman. 
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Is the Christian church more alert to what is going 
on in the modern world? Dean Skinner thinks that 
it is. The churches, as in the days of old, have come 
in for some pretty hard condemnation, it is true, but 
he reminded me that often what we complained about 
in the churches was largely a part of human nature 
itself. “Men and women love alibis, even as you and I!” 

How about labor and the church getting together? 
Isn’t there room for more unity in both camps? Indeed 
there is, I was told. The dean, I learned, was for four 
years a member of the labor council in Lowell and has 
always taken a deep interest in what affects the work- 
er’s welfare. It would be all to the good, he thinks, if 
labor and church groups would exchange speakers, 
address each other’s conventions and conferences and 
co-operate more fully. Dr. Skinner has got something 
there, don’t you think? 

Everybody seems to be getting a raise these days, 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker; every- 
body, that is, except the humble parson who goes on 
his way rejoicing, rejoicing in the hope that he can 
continue to meet payments on the old Ford, keep up 
his insurance, buy shoes for Tom and maybe a dress 
for Mary Ann. It is time, though, that somebody 
somewhere put in a good word for our humble parson, 
and so I put in my twopence worth. He ought, I 
insisted, to be recompensed more according to his needs. 

The average pastor, I told Dr. Skinner, was likely 
to do more good if he were relieved of that inner anxiety 
that so often assailed him because of inability to make 
ends meet. 

He wasn’t unfamiliar with the situation, he assured 
me, but thought the problem was not so acute among 
Universalists and liberals as among some other church 
groups. He didn’t say, you understand, that each 
pastor was getting all he needed; what he said was that 
there was room for improvement and that more should 
be done about it. 

Are there any new books simmering in that fertile 
mind of his? I put the question up to the man himself. 
“Yes,” he hesitatingly admitted, “there are.” Further 
inquiries revealed that on his mental stove there is 
cooking right now a volume on “Can We Believe in 
Peace?” It’s a good title anyhow, I told him, and he 
ought to get to work on it. There is a deep need for 
just such a book. 

This mental stove of Dean Skinner’s is one of those 
new affairs with room for different sizes of pots and 
pans, so that while there is room for a book on how we 
can secure peace, there is also room for one on worship. 
And back of these two, lurking somewhere in his facile 
mental processes, is one that he wants some day to 
write, I hope he writes it; it has to do with the social 
gospel, how we have made the large gains we have in 
recent years and who were behind them, the people 
who brought them about, etc. 

In discussing these and kindred themes time had 
gone by so quickly that there was time left for but a 
few more questions. One had to do with the shortage 
of ministers. We've all been reading about this in our 
church papers and hearing about the subject at our 
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ministers’ meetings. I asked Dr. Skinner for his views. 

“Tt is not my view,” he said, “that there is any great 
shortage. There is a shortage in certain areas due to 
the war perhaps, but taking the picture as a whole we 
would seem to have enough clergymen to go round. 
Don’t forget, too, that the trend is for churches to get 
together, by federation and similar movements. This 
is having its effect.” In twenty-five years Tufts has 
experienced no trouble in placing its graduates. 

We also hear a lot about church union. It is in the 
air. We don’t hear so much, though, about seminaries 
getting together, and yet isn’t there as great a need? 
This well-known liberal leader told me there had been 
talk of the theological schools in the Boston area getting 
together and pooling their mental and physical re- 
sources, but that the idea hadn’t gone far beyond the 
talking stage. Across the country there are too many 
low-grade schools, stated Dean Skinner. 

What about this trend in liberal parishes toward 
what in earlier times was called revivals? Rightly con- 
ducted, he is for them. Preaching missions, as he 
prefers that they be known, have always had a place 
in the Universalist fellowship. John Murray conducted 
them, and so did “Father”. Shinn and others. They 
have their modern successors too, the dean reminded 
me. Too often nowadays, he says, men who lead these 
efforts incline not to stress too.much the intellectual 
side of religion but to underestimate the appeal to the 
emotions. Man both thinks and feels, and often he 
does a lot more feeling than he does thinking. Let those 
who conduct preaching missions bear this in mind! 

Our last question had to do with the importance of 
right relations between the press and the church. Non- 
Protestant churchmen, he went on to say, had a keener 
sense of the important part newspapers could play in 
making the gospel known, and often these leaders saw 
to it that the press was supplied with material ready 
to use. 

Dr. Skinner quite agreed that ministers’ meetings 
might well invite a newspaperman to address them 
occasionally to tell of ways and means whereby both 
the clergy and newsmen. might better work together. 

When I came away from our interview one of the 
dean’s students remarked to me that he thought this 
professor had one of the best minds in the country. 

I don’t know but that he’s right. 


Creed of a Soldier 
Sergt. Haigh 


WAS thinking last night what a strange thing war 

is and what peculiar thoughts it makes pass through 
one’s mind. 

I remember not so long ago I had been helping to 
clear some rubbish from a farmyard in what had been 
the front line when unexpectedly I found, under some 
rags and sandbags, a small tin soldier. I picked it up 
and kept it, wondering what the boy who had played 
with it was like and what glamor he had thrown over 
this business of soldiering. 

I puzzle over incidents of this kind in the darkness 
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of the night. I try to find reasons for all the strange 
things that have come into my life—I am like a man 
on a quest. | 

War’s glamor is like a momentary uplifting when 
men see a Cause, or an Idea or a Dream, forgetting for 
a moment everything else. 

Then afterwards, all the history of his soldiering, 
from the splendid beginning to the naked end, is the 
history of the fading of that glamor. 

The test teally comes when he is face to face with 
bare realities. 

Yet the Englishman will have his own romance. 
He finds it in a ridiculous song or a trivial incident; he 
digs it out of a muddy trench; he fills wet sandbags 
with it. 

The music that played him to church on Salisbury 
Plain or raised his head near the end of a route march 
is squeaked out on a mouth organ. Somebody sings 
it, somebody whistles it, and he forgets the physical 
things. 

He sees, not really knowing that he sees, beyond 
sleet and mud and agony—the Cause, the Idea or the 
Dream. | 

No man can put into words what it is that he sees, 


least of all one who is not given to self-analysis. It is 
simply that he finds it worth while. 
The final charge, the forlorn hope, the heroic 


rescue—these are the things of which romances are 
made. But there is romance of another kind, the 
romance of cold hours on sentry, of scraping mud off 
clothes, of cleaning rifles with numbed hands; and out 
of this is made character. . 

When you come to think of it, the cause of this 
present struggle has been but one lie, breeding lesser 
lies—and it has had a sacrifice made to it such as was 
never imagined by any heathen god. 

Thousands of young men, strong and full of laugh- 
ter, torn to red tatters. Women and children starving, 
while their husbands passed through the flames’ of 
battle to an idol more frightful than Moloch. And 
now the iron sword is bent and the hideous form of 
Nazidom, knee-deep in blood, staggers back. 

For four years we have toiled up the hill, slipping 
back ever and again. For four years we have moved 
among blasted towns and torn fields, and now at long 
last the hill is crested and in the light of the dawning 
the vision of victory appears in the heavens. I doubt 
if anyone at home can fully appreciate how proud we 
are to have been a part, even a minute part, of that 
great victorious army. 

God grant that I live to see the day our armies 
march into Berlin and Nazi might is smashed com- 
pletely and absolutely. 

I have lost that subconscious feeling of ied 
which I had a few months ago and feel in a far happier 
and more settled state of mind than I have been since 
I left England and everything and everyone se is 
dear to me. 

Although I am far from a religious man, I firtile 
believe that there is a greater Being watching over us 
and guiding our destinies. Surely he will not allow the 
forces of evil to conquer and overrun the world? 
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Reactions of Our Readers ~— 


SUPPORT THAT COUNTS 


To Tue Eprror: 

For some three or four years, through the generosity of two 
good friends and members of my church, Mr. and Mrs. W. I. 
Mowry, I have been receiving your church paper, THE Curis- 
v1an Leaver. (I should add perhaps that Mr. and Mrs. Mowry 
were once good Universalists, and doubtless will soon be again, 
as they have just returned to their native New England, 
Providence, R. I.) 

In the June number of Tue Leaver I read “All-Out or 
Black-Out” by Emerson Hugh Lalone, and to tell you the 
truth, I was so taken by it, even stirred by it, that I thought 
that for once in my life I’d practice what I preached and “go 
and do” something about it. Well, I got around to it at last 
and enclosed is a list of subscribers. My church is un- 
denominational and I am happy to be able to do my people 
the service that I know I’m doing by getting Tue Leaprr 
into their homes; and I am happy also to be able to help, a 
little, people like yourselves who through your church paper 
have helped me so much. 

Enclosed are checks for twenty subscriptions. I suggested 
last Sunday that the others make payment direct to you. 
When they have received Tue Leaner and the amount due 
for a year’s subscription, I’m sure they'll take care of it 
without delay. 

Again, let me say I’m happy to be able to do something 
to help keep a good light shining—“For tis a sign of love... 
in this all-hating world.” I don’t think, though, our world 
is quite that bad. It is, however, a world that certainly can’t 
afford to have any more lights go out. 

Frep M. SELLARS 
Immanuel Church, Staten Island, N. Y. 


(Mr. Sellars sent us fifty-three new subscribers and fifty 
dollars that he had collected from twenty, stating that the 
others should be billed in the usual way. 

“All-Out or Black-Out” refers to the annual report of the 
manager, Dr. Lalone, in -which he said: “We cannot go on 
much longer on an unbalanced budget. . . . What we need 
most is more and more subscribers to Tae Leaper and more 
and wider active support to the end of bringing in gifts both 
current and by legacy for the support of this free journal of 
religion.” 

Mr. Sellars, who is a Universalist in the ways that matter 
most, although loyal to his own work and his own fellowship, 
has done more than any other man that we know about in 
extending the influence of the paper. And what shall we say 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mowry? Certainly they have let the light 
shine. We are grateful to all—Txe Eprror.) 


THE CHAPIN BRONZE 


To THE Eprror: 

Did you know that the late Lorado Taft, famous Amer- 
ican art critic and himself a renowned sculptor, gave space in 
his Modern Tendencies in Sculpture to the beautiful bronze 
relief of our Rev. Edwin Hubbell Chapin, D.D. (p. 106, il- 
lustration 326) as one of the finest of Saint-Gaudens’ many 
reliefs? 

It is on the right-hand side facing the chancel in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity. Truly a great piece of art 
from the hands of one of the world’s greatest sculptors and of 
great financial value. 

_ _ I know you like these touches of beauty, light and inspira- 

tion when you write your articles, and I pass it on for what 
it is worth. I trust that the people of that church really know 
what they have in that superb relief done by a master 
craftsman. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cornevius GREENWAY 


FACTS ABOUT THE LATE C. W. ROGERS 


To tHe Eprtor: 

I have just received definite information as to the death 
of Rey. C. Wellington Rogers who held Congregational and 
Universalist fellowship. 

He died August 19, 1943, but it was only a few days ago 
that I learned where he lived. He and his wife lived with 
their daughter, Mrs. Russell Woods, and her husband at 
LaFayette Hill, Pa. 

Rogers was seventy-eight years of age. He was ordained 
a Free Will Baptist and later took Congregational fellow- 
ship. In 1910 he went over to the Congregational church at 
North Anson, Maine, which was federated with the Univer- 
salist church, taking Universalist fellowship at that time. 

My acquaintance with him began in 1914, when I com- 
menced my ministry at Gray, Maine, he then being the 
minister of the Congregational church in that town. 

Rogers was a strong liberal and had a fruitful ministry, 
serving in addition to the above-named churches the church 
organizations at South Paris, Maine, and a federated church 
in Ohio, returning from the latter church to a second pastorate 
at North Anson, Maine, which he terminated in 1933, going 
from there to New Gloucester, Maine, for a short pastorate. 

He is survived by his wife, three sons and a daughter. 


Madina aMtaas: Artruur M. Sour 


A GOOD PAPER IN SPITE OF EVERYTHING 


To THE Eprror: 
_... Thank you for such a splendid paper; in fact, the 
best church paper we know of... . 
Bessie M. (Mrs. Loum H.) Smirr 
Urbana, Il. 


THE WILL OF MRS. SWEET 


To rue Epiror: 

Enclosed is a check for one year’s subscription to THE 
CuristiAN LEADER. 

I like it semimonthly; there is time to read all of it; and 
it becomes better—but then it always has been very good. 
And I am glad to note that the label almost never covers the 
word Universalist any more. 

Mrs. Joseph Sweet’s bequests were wonderful. But why 
didn’t she leave something to the Publishing House? Maybe 
her will was made before there was great need for endowment. 

I am very much concerned because our four small churches 
in central Indiana cannot get a pastor. David Rose worked 
on this circuit less than two years, and he left last June. These 
churches are worth saving. And why call our church the 
Universalist Church of America if it only provides for New 
England and New York? 

Rev. Edna Bruner attended our state convention and was 
an inspiration to all. Her book talks were helpful, especially 
good for church schools. 


South Bend, Ind. 


(The will of Mrs. Joseph L. Sweet was made at the same 
time as the will of her husband, and his will provided gen- 
erously for many denominational projects, including the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. Her will looked after other things 
in which she herself had taken an active part. The two wills 
are really one will, made by two generous Universalists who 
were one in vision and one in a high sense of Christian 
stewardship. 

As to the Indiana circuit, we have faith that a competent 
man will be found, but the war has created a great shortage 
of ministers —The Eptror.) 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


ERD 
UNIVERSALIST 


OROANITED 1B 4y 
—— ae 


he | WORSHID 
CHURCH SCHOO Be! 
| SENIOR CLASS" & 
| UNIVERSALIS AGM 709.) 
| Come, Worsae Wire us 
Riv, Comnurs A Wine 7 


Back Row (left to right): Mrs. Robert 
Somerville; Miss Mabel Cheney, Chair- 


man, Church Publicity; Miss Eva Rus- 


sell, Chairman, Church Program; Miss 
Grace Dennett. 


Turrp Row (left to right) : Mrs. Clarence 
Osgood, Chairman, Church Service; 
Mrs. Thomas Murphy; Mrs. Bertie 
McAllister; Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of 
Outlaw’s Bridge, North Carolina. 


Seconp Row (left to right) : Miss Georgie 
Batchelder, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Charles A. Wyman, President, Law- 
rence Association of Universalist 
Women. 


Front Row: Lisbeth Ellen Wyman, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Charles 
A. Wyman. 


GUSTAV ULRICH BROADCASTS IN LAWRENCE 


NE of the first activities of the newly 
organized Association of Univer- 
salist Women in Lawrence, Mass., was to 
sponsor a Sunday morning broadcast over 
Station WLAW with Rev. Gustav H. 
Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., as 
speaker. Mr. Ulrich serves a_ rural 
church and believes in making the 
church “the rallying point of the Chris- 
tian conscience in the community.” The 
results of his work in North Carolina 
prove the soundness of his policies. Only 
a few extracts from the broadcast can 
be included here: 

“The future of organized religion for 
raising the standards of morality and 
leadership in society depends largely 
upon the awakening of the people to the 
fact that the country churches are the 
sources of growth of the city churches.” 

He spoke of the rapid trend to the city 
from farm areas. He pointed out that 
from the rural sections of the nation will 
come many of the national leaders of the 
future and how necessary it is that the 
people should be living on family-sized 
and family-owned farms, that they may 
have a feeling of permanency and 
security. 

“As in so many other places in Amer- 
ica, large land holders mean the future 
poverty of an area. After two genera- 
tions large areas of farms will lie idle, 
uncared for because the heirs did not 


Cuarues A. WyMAN 


show particular interest. The Farm 
Security Administration attempted to 
make it possible for these large, idle farm 
holdings to be divided into smaller units, 
with enterprising farmers purchasing 
them on long-term mortgages. 

“Tt has been stated in surveys that 
every ten city dwellers are raising eight 
children. Those eight will raise four and 
so on till the minimum is reached. At 
the same time every ten adults in the 
country are raising fourteen children and 
figures will increase in the same propor- 
tion as the city population will decrease. 
The Catholic Church has a well-defined 
and workable plan for caring for the 
country people. Their emphasis is the 
family farm, owned and operated by one 
family with diversified crops to ensure 
the well-being of the people.. We Prot- 
estants must awaken to the fact that 
our country churches must be better 
equipped to meet the need of the people 
and not be just preaching stations for 
future ministers of city churches. 

“The work at Outlaw’s Bridge many 
of you already know about. When it 
came to building the parsonage some 
sixty people came to the spot and had a 
‘work spell.’ Then the desire to improve 
the appearance of the church property 
brought on another ‘work spell.’ The 
older folk shook their heads and called 
the idea of having grass around the 


church ‘the city fellers’ idea.’ None the 
less they came out one Saturday, more 
than fifty strong, and worked with a will. 
So much was accomplished that it was 
decided to meet again the following 
Saturday to complete the first stages of 
the lawn. Then someone proposed 
bringing lunch—and another suggested 
a barbecue. One asked, ‘Where are we 
going to get the money to pay for the 
pig?’ ‘Let’s make it an all-day affair and 
have a dance in the evening to pay for 
the refreshments,’ said another. To make 
a long story short, after the day’s work 
the folks went home and dressed up and 
returned for the dance. When it was 
all over they had enough money to pay 
for the refreshments, the new fence, the 
seed and the paint with which to paint 
the fence. 

“Over one hundred men and women 
showed up for this second adventure in 
Christian co-operative living. Two- 
wheeled carts, small trucks, sand scoops, 
and each cart filled with manure from 
the barns, made their appearance at the 
appointed time, to help beautify our 
church grounds. That spirit of co- 
operation has existed throughout my 
seven years of service at Outlaw’s 
Bridge. 

“T repeat that our leaders in the future 
will come from this countryside. The 

(Continued on page 702) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


What Harold Latham Said at the 
New York Convention 


I WANT to talk to you for a few mo- 
ments about the General Sunday 
School Association, of which I have had 
the privilege to be president for the past 
two years. I want to speak, not as a 
specialist in religious education, for I am 
definitely not that, but as a business- 
man tremendously interested in anything 
that touches upon the welfare of the chil- 
dren and youth of the country. It is 
from this standpoint that I have been 
seeing the Association function, a stand- 
point a little removed, perhaps, from the 
rather specialized position of most of 
those who are in the work. 

In the business world of today much 
outmoded machinery is being discarded. 
With shortages in man power and 
woman power, commercial interests find 
it necessary to cut corners, to rid them- 
selves of deadwood, to get down to the 
fundamentals. Everything is subjected 
to the acid test of purpose. Is there a 
real reason for continuing this or that 
operation? Does it contribute to the 
efficiency, to the success, of the under- 
taking? 

It seems to me appropriate that we 
should ask ourselves similar questions 
about the G.S.S.A. 

Not so long ago I heard the comment 
that some of our religious groups, even 
some of our churches, seemed to exist 
simply for the purpose of maintaining 
themselves; that they were engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle for self-preserva- 
tion; that there was no outreach in them, 
that all that they hoped to do was to 
keep themselves alive. 

The G.S.S.A., whatever may be its 
effectiveness, has a different kind of 
reason for being. Its aim is to try to 
keep others alive and healthy. It is, 
in purpose at least, all outreach. 

There are approximately three hun- 
dred schools in our denomination at the 
present time. Some of these are sick 
and ailing; many are small and have 
problems peculiar to themselves be- 
cause of their size; others are larger and 
fairly flourishing. Through the year, 
from all alike—from superintendents, 


“We must include religious education as one of the im- 
mediate needs of the day. . . . Who is it that will deter- 
mine the course of human society in the next twenty-five 
years? ... The boys and girls of today. And if we are to 
have the right kind of society we must have the right kind 

of boys and girls.” 


ministers, teachers—come requests for 
advice. How shall this issue be met? 
What kind of curriculum shall we pro- 
vide? A thousand and one matters of 
a greatly varied nature are put before 
the G.S.S.A. staff, matters on which 
the questioner needs an outside, an ob- 
jective opinion, an opinion which in 
many cases cannot be given by home 
or local talent because the problem is 
too close. 

No form replies can be made to these 
inquiries. Each calls for personal atten- 
tion. A course of study may be pre- 
pared to meet the needs of a particular 
case; or a trained worker may be sent 
to the church to study local problems. 
Or perhaps an exhibition may be devised 
and loaned to the school. Whatever the 
nature of the application, whether it 
calls for research and detailed guidance 
or a simple letter of advice, the G.S.S. A. 
staff is there to serve the denomination. 

If, then, the purpose of the G.S.S.A. is 
recognized as worthy, the next question 
is, does it fulfill that purpose? 

* In one sense, an organization’s useful- 
ness may be judged by its accomplish- 
ments. The staff of the GS.S.A. is a 
small one; actually there are only three 
people who give all their working time 
to it. If you have any doubt as to 
whether these three people are kept busy, 
visit headquarters on an average work- 
ing day and your doubts will soon be 
removed. I am not by any means im- 
plying that everything is being done that 
could be done even in our somewhat 
small part of the religious education field. 
Sometimes I like to think what we could 
do with twice as many workers, with 
three times as many—and with a nice 
rich endowment to boot. I think we 
ought to look confidently to the day 
when we shall have a larger budget and 
can do some of the things which need 
doing, but about which, for the present, 
we can only think and plan. But from 
the multiplicity of calls upon the present 
staff, from the number of repeaters who 


have been helped once and have come 


again, one can only conclude that the 


G.S.S.A. contributes significantly to the 
strengthening of the religious education 
forces of the country. 

“Well,” we hear some people say, 
“what’s the use of it all, anyway? Reli- 
gious education—what’s that in these 
days of war and social revolution? Let’s 
settle the vital things first. Then, when 
peace and economic order have come to 
the world, we can take up some of the 
trimmings.” 

You have no idea how often this sort 
of sentiment is expressed; how often 
businessmen have indicated mild sur- 
prise that I had time for church-school 
work when there were these—as they saw 
them—more pressing claims for atten- 
tion. 


(Continued on page 699) 


MAKE CHRISTMAS PLANS EARLY 


Ask your mini- 
ster to call a meet- 
ing of representa- 
tives of all your 
church organiza- 
tions to plan to- 
gether your 
church’s _ observ- 
ance of Christmas. 
If you have a 
church council or 
a committee of 
religious educa- 
tion, that might 
be the logical planning group. The idea 
is to have leaders think through such 
questions as: What is the real meaning 
of Christmas? What should the observ- 
ance of Christmas in our church do for 
our children—our youth—our adults? 
How can we help every home in our 
parish to make the Christmas season a 
time of spiritual renewal? What project 
could our whole church engage in that 
would help to extend the spirit of 
Christmas? 

Try it out this year. Instead of church 
school, the women and every other group 
planning independently, a united ap- 
proach in the name of the church and a 
correlated program are well worth con- 
sidering. Especially rewarding should be 
the preliminary meeting when the mini- 
ster would guide your thinking about 
the meaning of Christmas. Delve deep, 
then build your observance on the vital 
and eternal truths of which Christmas is 
an expression. 

Begin early. Allow time for ideas to 
ripen and then to be put into operation. 

Keep December for Christmas. Elim- 
inate everything which would use time 
and talent in efforts not related to this 
central purpose. 
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Massachusetts News 


OUR SELECTED LEADERS 


Joseph W. Beach 


Rey. Joseph W. Beach, who was 
elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention at Haverhill in 1942, comes 
from a family with a long record of 
chureh work. His father, Rev. David 
Nelson Beach, D.D., was for eighteen 
years president of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, and his mother, Dora Freeman 
Beach, was a teacher of English Bible at 
Hampton Institute for nineteen years. 
Mr. Beach is a graduate of Phillips- 
Andover Academy, Yale University, and 
Bangor Theological Seminary. In addi- 
tion to serving as a pastor, Mr. Beach 
has had a long experience in related 
religious work overseas. From 1919 to 
1930, he was in Turkey, Syria and the 
Caucasus, as director of Near East 
Emergency Relief Work and other pro- 
jects. From 1931 to 1934, he was man- 
aging director of the Albanian-American 
Institute and was associated with the 
Boys’ Farm School and Normal Training 
School for Girls. A part of his responsi- 
bility at this post was the maintaining of 
governmental relationships with the 
capital of Albania, the city of Tirana. 
Returning to America, Mr. Beach served 
two Congregational churches in Worces- 
ter, Mass., and in 1937, became the 
minister of the First Universalist Church, 
succeeding Dr. Vincent E: Tomlinson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beach have four chil- 
dren—two daughters and two sons. One 
daughter was born in Turkey and. the 
other in Syria. The two sons were born 
in Armenia. 

Mr. Beach’s residence is 61 Elm Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 


- Operating. 


LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Recognizing the need for more ade- 
quate training of our leadership, not only 
in the church school but in the church 
and youth organizations, the Massachu- 
setts Sunday School Association, the 
State Youth Fellowship, and the State 
Convention are developing a thorough: 
going program of leadership education. 
The combined effort of these three 
organizations is attempting to provide a 
program that will result in a-.well- 
trained leadership in all fields of church 
work and thus assure a strong, united 
front for our churches not only in the 
present emergency but in those chal- 
lenging days that will follow the close 
of the war. 


The Sabbath School Union, comprising 
the churches of Greater Boston, have 
already completed an unusually success- 
ful five-week school which, in addition 
to specific training in religious education 
under the direction of Miss Margaret 
Winchester, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, and 
Rey. Carl A. Hempel, provided a course 
of general interest on “The Life of Jesus” 
with Dr. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church (Unitarian) as leader. 


The Lawrence and Haverhill churches 
also are co-operating in a five-week 
school under the direction of Rey. C. A. 
Wyman, pastor of the Lawrence church. 
In this school the following courses are 
being offered: “Personal Religion,” an 
attempt to answer some of the funda- 
mental religious problems of both chil- 
dren and adults, with Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone as leader; “Youth at Work in the 
Church,” to discover how our youth may 
provide that program which will best 
meet their present needs, under tle 
direction of A. Edwin Grimes; and 
“Teaching Children,” a methods course 
for children’s workers, with Miss 
Margaret Winchester and Mr. Grimes as 
leaders. 


Our church in Stoughton is also con- 

ducting a school. The pastor, Dr. A. 
Avery Gates, leads a course on “How We 
Got Our Bible,” and there are two 
methods courses, one for teachers of 
youth and the other for children’s 
workers, with Mr. Grimes and Miss 
Winchester as leaders. 


At least two other such schools have 
been requested, one to be held at Wey- 
mouth, and the other for the churches 
on Cape Ann. 


In addition, several institutes have 
been definitely planned. The first is to 
be held at Shirley, November 28, the 
churches :at Fitchburg and Gardner co- 
On January 9 a similar 
institute will be held in Framingham in 


. which the churches at Marlboro, Milford © 


is more than, a bargain; it is a gift. 
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and Worcester will take part. Several 
other institutes have been requested at 
various places throughout the state to 
be held during the winter. 


A youth institute was held at Wey- — 
mouth Landing for all the churches of 
Weymouth on October 24, and the 
response of the young people of the three 
co- operating churches was felt to be most 
encouraging.» A similar meeting is to be 
held at the Saugus church for the youth 
of that immediate area on December 5. 


The interest. of our youth in better 
preparation for work and service in the 
church should be of great interest to our 
leadership. It is hoped that more and 
more of our churches will give attention 
to this most vital of all groups in our 
churches. 


Trained leadership and informed mem- 
bership will provide the effective church 
of tomorrow. Recognizing this, the va- 
rious co-operating organizations through 


_training schools, institutes, personal visi- 


tation, and local study groups are trying 
to provide such leadership. 
A. E. G. 


PARENT-TEACHER 
MEETING AT MELROSE 


On October 4, Miss Alice Harrison, 
director of religious education at the 
Lynn church, spoke at the Parent- 
Teacher meeting in the First Universalist 
Church at Melrose on _ co-operation 
between the home and church. 


NORTH WEYMOUTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The ninetieth anniversary of the 
organization of the society at North 
Weymouth was observed on November 
19. Mrs. Leland L. Gladion and Mrs. 
Oberlin S. Clark were cochairmen of the 
Anniversary Committee. There was an 
exhibit of pictures and other items of 
historical interest at four o'clock. A 
fellowship supper was served by a com- 
mittee headed by Mrs. Harold C. 
Stanton. Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson gave 
a brief historical sketch of the church, 
and the minister, Rev. William E. 
Gardner, outlined plans for meeting to- 
day’s needs. 


ADVENT MANUAL 


Margaret Slattery, who is well known 
in Universalist churches, has written an 
admirable Advent booklet which | _the 
Universalist Publishing House is selling 
for two cents each. . Thirty pages by a 
brilliant woman, with a reading, a com- 
ment and a prayer for every day in 
Advent, November 28 to December 25, 
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Views from the Hill 


THE thoughts we 
think and_ the 
‘things we do are 
a part of us. Just 
so are the letters 
we write. And the 
letters tell of our 
thoughts and of 
the things we do. 
Maybe this is why 
we enjoy receiving 
letters. After all, 
what goes on in 
the lives of our friends is of interest to 
us, if not a part of us. 

I receive many letters. Not all of 
them are easy to answer, and not all are 
pleasant. They come from people who 
experience difficulties .and need help. 
They tell me about other people and ask 
if I can do something about those people. 
And these letters come from persons who 
wish to tell me of rewarding experiences, 
or of persons who are noble and fine. 
Often I wish some of these letters could 
be read more widely. The one which 
follows is from one of our men, Chaplain 
William C. Abbe, just returned from 
seventeen months in the Solomons and 
on Guadalcanal: 


Dear Bob: 

To be able to send word that I would 
see you at the convention in New York 
has been my expectation for several 
weeks. Now hospital dalliance about 
clearing out the most fit has so strained 
my Universalist hope-for-the-best that, 
although I have not given up hope of 
being able to attend, my expectation of 
being able to do so is less sure. 

Most certain is my desire to express to 
those assembled my great appreciation of 
the assistance that the church has given 
to me through the Men-in-Service Pro- 
eram. I have felt almost a pest at times 
because I have sent in requests to Head- 


_ quarters so often—for a booklet of good 


prayers, for a number of Hoyt’s Lenten 
Manuals, for a few copies of Dr. Perkins’ 
explanation of Universalist. beliefs, for 
communion wafers and chalice, and for 
any number of other things, Always the 
response has been generous and as 
prompt as the variable mail service to 
the Southwest Pacific permitted. It was 
good to get such assurances that there 
were at Headquarters those who were 


~ well aware of how much the church and 


religion grow to mean to men who have 
learned what fighting a war may any 
day mean to them. 

‘I wish that all who can recall good 
Universalist literature gathering dust in 
church vestibules could see men file up 
after an open-air service to get their copy 
of announced pamphlets while the supply 
lasted. Lalone’s meditations on the 
Advent was used by our group for mid- 
week devotions. Selections from W. W. 
W. Argow’s Victorious Living were read 


by one man to a group that occasionally 
had to hold services without benefit of 
clergy, because they were in so isolated 
an area. 

Men who once took particular care to 
stay away from church on those Sundays 
that they knew the Last Supper was to 
be observed, asked what used to be a 
rare question: “When are we having 
communion, Chaplain?” The suggestion 
was made that the use of wafers to be 
dipped in a chalice of wine would be 
most expedient in the field observance of 
the rite. Promptly the means for so 
conducting the service were provided. 

For the many ways in which the 
church has helped its chaplains do its 
work for the soldiers in the field, I want 
to express my thanks. Particularly do I 
wish to express my appreciation of the 
individual communion service set pro- 
vided for hospital and field service, which 
you and the trustees gave me. 

If our men in service have conveyed to 
Headquarters their appreciation of letters 
received as well as some of them have 
expressed it to me, Headquarters must 
know how much church remembrance 
means to many young people brought 
close to great realities of life and death. 

So, if I cannot attend the convention, 
will you please pass along my good wishes 
and sincere hope that its work may be 
well done—with thought dwelling more 
on needs than costs. For if the’ needs 
are fully realized, the cost of meeting 
those of the men in the armed forces 
cannot be other than a_ worth-while 
sacrifice. 

To you personally I send every good 
wish for the success of your ambitions 
for our church. Mrs. Abbe joins me in 
our hope for the well-being and continued 
happiness of you and yours. 

Sincerely, 


Bill 


WHAT HAROLD LATHAM SAID 
AT THE NEW YORK CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 697) 


I ran across a definition of religious 
education the other day which pleased 
me very much, “Religious education,” 
writes John Wallace Suter, “is by defi- 
nition and in the nature of the case at 
once and equally concerned on the one 
hand with mysticism and on the other 
with social living. The secret communion 
of the soul with God and the audacious 
adventure of universal brotherhood are 
the twin essentials of our religious educa- 
tion, since they are the fundamentals of 
our religion. The Practice of the Presence 
of God and the Practice of the Brother- 
hood of Man.” 

If we accept this definition (and who 
among us would not?) we must include 
religious education. as one of the imme- 
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diate needs of the day and the present 
crisis. 

We hear a great deal about the post- 
war world, planning for the postwar 
world. Who is it that will determine the 
course of human society in the next 
twenty-five years? The answer, of 
course, is obvious: the boys and girls of 
today. And if we are to have the right 
kind of society, we must have the right 
kind of boys and girls. In other words, 
the men and women of tomorrow will be 
conditioned by the boys and girls of to- 
day and what we do for them. They 
must have instilled within them right 
ideas and ideals; they must be equipped 
with standards which will enable them 
to deal with the great issues they will 
face on reaching maturity. Without 
training, without education along these 
lines in their formative years, they will 
be bewildered and easily confused, unpre- 
pared for what Dr. Suter calls “the au- 
dacious adventure of human_ brother- 
hood.’ The need for religious education 
was never greater than right now; the 
Practice of the Brotherhood of Man 
(again to quote Dr. Suter) never more 
essential, 

So far, in these emergency war years 
the G.S.S.A. has: not had to lessen its 
efforts in any vital direction. We have 
been able to carry on. But it is a time 
when, instead of just maintaining the 
status quo, we should be increasing our 
efforts. With all the hue and cry of other 
interests around us, if we are to remain 
even as effective as we have~ been we 
must make twice as much noise, in order 
to be heard above the din. And we must 
be heard; we must not allow the confu- 
sion .and turmoil of the moment to 
hamper a work which seeks to guide the 
individual to a full and helpful life in 
society. I wish that this year we could 
secure funds to make possible broader 
work for the present greater need. 

It has been a genuine satisfaction to 
me to be associated with the General 
Sunday School :Association. for the past 
few years, and I am grateful for the sup- 
port and co-operation which has come 
from all of you. 


GEORGE WOOD 
PROMOTED 


Chaplain George H. Wood, US.N.R., 
has been promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant (senior grade) as of October 
1, 1943. Chaplain Wood was com- 
missioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
Chaplain Corps of the Navy on Septem- 
ber 14, 1942, and went on active duty 
immediately. He has served in California 
and Alaska, and is now on duty in the 
Aleutians, where he was stationed before 
the Japanese were driven out. 

Chaplain Wood was born in Brighton, 
educated in the Boston, public schools 
and at Tufts College, and has held 
pastorates _ of Universalist churches in 
New Madison, Ohio, and Everett, Mass. 

Mrs. Wood meantime is living at 156 
Scituate. Street, Arlington,.Mass- 
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News of Churches and Church People 


SIXTEEN YEARS AT LYNN 


The members and friends of the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., are 
celebrating the sixteen years of successful 
work in their community by their pastor, 
Rev. W. W. Rose, D.D. Editorially the 
Lynn Item, the leading daily of the city, 
commented as follows: 

The recognition which his own pa- 
rishioners have just extended to Rev. 
William Wallace Rose, D.D., pastor of 
the First Universalist Church, and to his 
gracious wife as Dr. Rose approaches the 
completion of sixteen years of service in 
that pastorate, reflected the respect and 
esteem in which this outstanding re- 
ligious and community leader is held 
throughout the North Shore. 

Since his arrival in Lynn in 1928, Dr. 
Rose has taken an active part in almost 
every worth-while community under- 
taking. His efforts in helping to organize 
the new Community Council to integrate 
the work of Lynn’s various agencies, of 
which he is now president, is merely a 
recent typical example of the long series 
of contributions which he has made to 
community betterment. His personal 
guidance to hundreds of families in dis- 
tress over the years has won him grati- 
tude and affection from persons of all 
creeds and races. 

While his church duties and welfare 
work require much of his time, he is in 
constant demand as a speaker because 
of his native eloquence, wide range of 
knowledge and sympathetic treatment of 
any subject he discusses. Further proof 
of his versatility is the fact that many of 
his original musical compositions have 
been publicly presented, at least one of 
them by the world-renowned Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. A writer of force 
and conviction, his work has appeared in 
leading newspapers and magazines. Let 
us hope that Lynn will continue to profit 
from his talents and industry for many 
years to come. 


991 Manger Scene 
992 The Wise Men 


Order from Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


RUSSELL LOCKWOOD 
INSTALLED 


Rev. Russell W. Lockwood, formerly 
of Henderson, N. Y., was installed as 
pastor of the churches of Brooklyn, 
Kingsley and Nicholson, all in Penn- 
sylvania, at a service in the Brooklyn 
church, October 10. 


Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D.D.,. 


state superintendent, presided; Rev. L. 
Ward Brigham, D.D., of Binghamton, 
N. Y., preached the sermon; and Ronald 
Roper, president of the local board, and 
Rev. Robert Hausser of a Methodist 
circuit made addresses of welcome. 
Miss Jean Bowers, director of music in 
the Brooklyn public schools, organized 
a special choir for the occasion. 

The Susquehanna Association of Uni- 
versalists met on the same date in order 
to assist. 


MINISTRY BY MAIL IN 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 


The People’s Church of San, Fernando 
Valley, Calif. (Universalist - Unitarian) 
serves an area which includes the cities 
of Burbank, North Hollywood, San 
Fernando and Van Nuys. Transportation 
facilities within the valley being very 
poor, gasoline restrictions cause more 
interference than in most communities. 
Partly to offset these losses, and also as 
a possible permanent technique for a 
widely scattered constituency, the mini- 
ster, Rev. Sheldon Shepard, has insti- 
tuted a “Ministry by Mail.” The pur- 
pose is to provide home-study material 
for regular attendants, to give the pulpit 
message when services are missed, and 
to care for those who can attend services 
rarely or not at all. Mr. Shepard keeps 
in close touch by mail with those sharing 
this ministry. 

The service is proving to be helpful and 
enjoyable to the small group already 
enrolled. 


CHRISTMAS WINDOW 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Something very new are these beautiful 
window transparencies which give the 
effect of stained glass. Use them in the 
classroom or give them for gifts at 
home, Size, 1014x13 inches, Hight colors. 
Made of cellophane, cleverly fashioned. 


60 cents each 4 for $2.00 


No. 
993 Shepherds 
994 Flight into Egypt 


MARY LILLIE IN OHIO 


Our field worker, Miss Mary B. Lillie, 
has been with us since October 1. She 
went directly to Springfield for con- 
ferences with the secretary and to decide 
as to her permanent headquarters. 

While in Springfield, Miss Lillie con- 
ducted a survey of the church, its 
activities and its needs and became 
acquainted with the physical set up of 
the city. She outlined a certain pro- 
cedure which she will follow everywhere 
she goes. 

Miss Lillie also visited Attica, making 
that trip with Rev. Harriet E. Druley 
on the occasion of the regular monthly 
church service there, and made her 
survey of the church and the community. 

She also attended the fall board meet- 
ing of the State Convention for the 
purpose of outlining the plans for the 
year. : 

This is just an outline of what can be 
expected during the coming year. Miss 
Lillie will visit each church as soon as 
possible. Her first visit is to learn the 
situation in each church. She may or 
may not make suggestions. She will ask 
questions about the church and will keep 
a complete file of the information she 
receives. 

This will cost money. It is the hope 
of the convention board that each church 
will be able to make a contribution to 
this expense. But, each church will 
receive the benefit of Miss Lillie’s visit 
even although it cannot make a contribu- 
tion. If anyone can contribute, the 
money may be sent to the state secretary 
or given to Miss Lillie, who will send it 
to the secretary. 

Be assured that every Universalist in 
the Ohio Convention will be privileged 
to consult with Miss Lillie on church 
matters, If further information is de- 
sired write to the secretary of the con- 
vention or directly to Miss Mary B. 
Lillie, 118 W. 10th Street, Columbus. 
Telephone University 2467. Miss Lillie 
is making her headquarters at that 
address—The Ohio Universalist. 


FLAG DEDICATED IN 
ROCKLAND, MAINE 


In October the Universalist church in 
Rockland, Maine, dedicated a service 
flag carrying forty-one stars for the 
forty-one people who have gone from the 
church to the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Corps and the Merchant Marine. Be- 
neath the flag is a service altar, on which 
is a book with the names of those in 
service. Rev. John Smith Lowe, D.D., 
pastor, made a memorable address at the 


dedication on “The Men We Honor,” | 


and Miss McLaughlin sang “The 


> Holy 
Hour,” by Nevin, and “The Recessional,” 


by De Koven. 


. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury S8t., Boston, Maes. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
uent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


The Engagement 


CALENDARS 


for 1944 


By Samuel Chamberlain 


These practical, beautiful Calendars 
have become a familiar and loved 
item particularly appropriate at 
Christmas time, Each Calendar con- 
tains fifty-six beautiful full-page 
photographs in warm gravure 
opposite a week-by-week reminder 
pad for engagements. Hach is 
- especially boxed for Christmas. 


! The New England Calendar 

The Washington D. C. Calendar 
The Virginia Calendar 

' Despite increasing costs of materials 

the price is still only $1.00 

: Sold at 

' —- UWIVERSALIST HEADQUARTERS 


' 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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KENNY-MCAULEY 


On Sunday afternoon, October 10, at 
All Souls’ Universalist Church in East 
Boston, Mass., Everett Kenny and Miss 
Bertha McAuley were married by the 
pastor, Rev. Maurice W. Cobb. Mr. and 
Mrs, Kenny have attended this church 
since early childhood. Mr. Kenny is an 
active member of the Y.P.C.U., and Mrs. 
Kenny teaches in the Sunday school and 
sings in the choir. 

A reception was held in Chelsea follow- 
ing the ceremony, after which the young 
couple left for a trip to Maine and New 
Hampshire. On their return they will 
make their home in East Boston. 


TUFTS ELECTS 
TWO NEW TRUSTEES 


Tufts College elected two new life 
trustees recently—Victor A. Friend, who 
holds an honorary degree from Tufts, 
and Arthur J. Anderson, a graduate of 
the Engineering School in 1912. 

Harold E. Sweet was elected president 
of the Board for the twenty-first time. 
Ira Rich Kent was re-elected chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 

One of the vacancies on the Board and 
on the Executive Committee was caused 
by the death of Dr. Frederic Williams 
Perkins. 


SUMMER SERVICES IN 
NORTH MONTPELIER 


From June 13 until September 26 the 
Universalist church in North Montpelier, 
Vt., held services which were attended 
by an average of twenty-three people. 
Thirty new hymnals were purchased. 
Mimeographed programs were intro- 
duced. Weekly movies for the towns- 
people were sponsored by the church 
with the co-operation of Rev. G. R. Fitz- 
Patrick of Montpelier. A successful 
canteen supper was served by the 
Friendly Circle, the young adults in the 
church. In August the church was host 
at a meeting of the Central Association. 


The church school was held during the 
summer, and on October 31 winter ses- 
sions began in the home of one of the 
parishioners. A Children’s Sunday serv- 
ice was held early in September. Late 
in August the Sunday school invited the 
townspeople to its picnic at Martin’s 
Pond. Over fifty people went in a hay 
wagon, in cars and on bikes. 

Sunday evening recreation and softball 
games twice weekly were also sponsored 
by the church. 


The Friendly Circle, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Laura Parker, has started a 
library in the town. Any donations of 
good books would be appreciated. 

During the winter Rev. Fenwick 
Leavitt, Jr., of Barre is giving a series of 
monthly lectures to the group. 

The summer minister was Carl Sea- 
burg, a student at Tufts Theological 
School. 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL ANNI- 
VERSARY AT PORTSMOUTH 


The one hundred fiftieth anniversary 
of the Universalist Society of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., will be observed at a 
special service at 3 p. m. on Sunday, 
November 28. The church was founded 
in 1773 through the influence of John 
Murray. The service, which will last 
an hour, will be broadcast over Station 
WHEB, Portsmouth. 

Dr. Robert Cummins will preach at 
the morning service, when the service 


roll will be dedicated. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is supplying the pulpit of 
the Universalist church in Orange, Mass., 
for several weeks. 


Rev. Lee S. McCollester, S.T.D., of 
Claremont, N. H., dean emeritus of Tufts 
College, is preaching during November at 
our church in Haverhill, Mass. 


Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, who is a chap- 
lain in the Army, on leave of absence 
from the First Universalist Church in 
Haverhill, Mass., returned to Haverhill 
on furlough and preached in his own 
pulpit on October 24 and 31. 


Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D.D., 
supplied the pulpit of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd in Lawrence, Mass., in 
the absence of Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
on Sunday, November 7. 


Rev. Arnold L. Simonson resigned from 
the pastorate of our church in Bangor, 
Maine, effective October 31, to accept 
appointment as a chaplain in the Army 
with the rank of first lieutenant. He is 
now at the Chaplains’ School, Harvard 
University. Mrs. Simonson and the 
children will leave Bangor, December 15, 
to reside in Philadelphia for the “dura- 
tion.” 


Rev. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
People’s Church of San Fernando Valley, 
Calif. (Universalist-Unitarian) , conducts 
a regular column called “Sheldon Shep- 
ard’s Sentence Sermons” in the San 
Fernando Valley Times, which is pub- 
lished twice a week. The Times has a 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
| New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
| | ditions. 
| Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


_ Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial’ 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 


ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


| Dean Academy and Junior College 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
‘civilian men and women 
in all departments 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


circulation of approximately seventy-five 
thousand in the various valley commu- 
nities served by the People’s Church. 


Rey. Eleanor G. Collie was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the 
WAC on November 6. She took her 
basic training at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
and her officers’ course at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. 


Miss Annie Thayer, sister of the late 
Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins, is now living 
at the home of her nurse, Mrs. King, 
27 Oakland Avenue, Arlington, Mass. 


Rev. and Mrs. Trueman J. Menadue 
of Franklin, Mass., announce the birth 
of a daughter (Susan Barrett) on 
October 13. 


Mrs. Robert M. Rice, wife of the 
pastor of our church in Arlington, Mass., 
is speaking on books at a series of three 
afternoon meetings being conducted by a 
woman’s group of the Calvary Methodist 
Church in Arlington. The first meeting 
was held November 12. 


Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller has taken 
up his duties as pastor of our church in 
Nashua, N. H. His address is 8 Auburn 
Street. 


Dr. Ellis Pierce, pastor of Woodbury 
Memorial Church of Hornell, N. Y., gave 
the address at the religious convocation 
of Alfred University recently, speaking 
on the theme, “The Kingdoms of This 
World.” He also recently spoke before 
the local Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
and made an address at a Father-and- 
Son Banquet of the Masonic clubs of the 
city. 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner will leave the 
pastorate of the Universalist church in 
Denver, Colo., December 1. He has 
been appointed director of the South 
Chicago Community Center. 


Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, D.D., of 
Brattleboro, Vt., began work, November 
15, at Congress Square Church, Portland, 
Maine, one of our most prominent 
churches. 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman of Lawrence, 
Mass., has taken responsibility for the 
Christmas service to be broadcast from 
Station WLAW, 680 on, the dial, 
Sunday, December 19, 10:30 a. m. to 12 
noon. 


GUSTAV ULRICH BROADCASTS 
(Continued from page 696) 


original stock was English and Scotch. 
Generation succeeded generation until 
there was poverty of wealth, leanness of 
muscle; but not poverty of the inherent 
character of thrift and industry once 
opportunity and guidance are given. 
“Our library had not been in operation 
a year when the teachers of the grade 
school told me that it was remarkable 


how ‘much the reading and spelling of 


our people had improved. The  work- 


- society in the future. 
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shop has also provided opportunity for 
co-operative work on the part of the 
farmers. They have a small grinding 
mill which may be used either in the 
workshop or taken to the individual 
farms. This was purchased by twelve 
men working together. While hand 
tools are needed, such as planes and 
chisels, etc., the shop is fast becoming 
well equipped. You Universalists should 
be proud of what you have made pos- 
sible for the people in this area. 

“T repeat that organized religion must 
care for the country churches if it is to 
accomplish its mission of making a better 
Such enterprises 
as. Outlaw’s Bridge are your opportuni- 
ties to help Americans to become better 
men and women. 

“The Ulrichs are always pleased to 
have people visit them to see what is 
being done. If you come down our way, 
don’t fail to stop in.” 


Obituary 
ALAN S. RENFREW 


Alan S. Renfrew, husband of Norma Estes 
Renfrew, died in Waterbury, Conn., July 6. 

Mr. Renfrew was born in 1902, the son of 
Mrs. Marjorie Spaulding Renfrew and the 
late L. Brown Renfrew, former residents of 
Haverhill, Mass. He was a member of the 
Universalist church in Haverhill. 

Mr. Renfrew was a graduate of Phillips 
Academy at Andover and of M.I.T., and was 
employed as a metallurgist in the spectro- 
graphic department of the American Brass 
Company in Waterbury. 

He is survived by his wife; by a son, Alan 
Spaulding, Jr.; by three daughters, Martha 
Jane, Marjorie Spaulding and Charlotte, all 
of Woodbury, Conn.; and by his mother, now 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


BERT WINN WOOD 


Bert Winn Wood of Dexter, N. Y., died on 
October 26. Except for a few years, he had 
spent his lifetime in Dexter, where he was 
born on February 18, 1872, the son of 
George W. and Harriet Ellen Winn Wood, 
early settlers of the village. 

He engaged in various occupations in 
Dexter, and for about the last ten years of 
his life was postmaster of the village. 

Active in the Masonic Order, he was a 
past master of the Brownville, N. Y., Lodge, 
No. 53 F. and A. M., and also past master 
of the Dexter Lodge, No. 1072, serving as its 
second master. He was a member of the 
Sackets Harbor Chapter, R. A. M., and of 
the Franklin County Commandery, Malone, 
Nz Ys , 

He was a member of the First Universalist 
Church of Dexter, which was founded in 
1841. Members of his parents’ families have 
worshiped in this church since its beginning. 

Mr. Wood lived a truly Christian life. He 
gave unstintingly of his time and means to 
every worthy cause. He was never too weary 
to help those in trouble or sorrow. 

_ Funeral services were held at his home: in 


Dexter on October 29, Rev. Harold H. Niles, 


ee PAY 


NOVEMBER 20, 1943 


D.D., of All Souls’ Universalist Church, 
Watertown, N. Y., officiating. 

He is survived by his wife, Gertrude 
Empie Wood; by three daughters, Mrs. 
Emerson Peck and Mrs. Kenneth Percy of 
Watertown, and Mrs. Charles A. Wyman of 
Methuen, Mass.; by his twin sister, Miss 
Bertha E. Wood of Worcester, Mass.; and by 
three grandchildren. 


Notices 
MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on transfer, Rev. Douglas Rob- 
bins from Massachusetts. 
G. W. Sis, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted death of Charles P. Hall on October 


6, 1948. 


Noted ordination of Maurice W. Cobb on 
September 26. 
Renewed lay license of Susan M. Andrews. 
Renewed one-year license of George L. 
Niles. 
Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. Albert F. Harkins, clerical licentiate, 
granted full fellowship. * 
Ricwarp H. Birp, Jr., Secretary 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

Because of the war the sessions of the 
Michigan Universalist Convention were post- 
poned for a year. Officers will continue in 
office. They are: President, Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, Detroit; vice-president, Charles 
Burroughs, Concord; secretary, Lucy Bern- 


_ stein, East Liberty; treasurer, E. M. Raynale, 


Detroit; trustees, Rev. Thomas Murray of 
Concord, Mr. Eddy of Horton, and Rev. W. 
O. Bodell of East Liberty. 

Lucy Bernstery, Secretary 


KING’S CHAPEL 

WEEKDAY SERVICES 

October to December, 1943. 

Monday at twelve o’clock: Organ music. 

Tuesday through Friday at twelve o’clock: 
Worship with sermon. 

November 23 and 24: Rev. Mark B. Strick- 
land, the First Congregational Church, 
Stoneham. 

November 25 — Thanksgiving Day — 10:00 
a. m.: Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D. 

November 26: Rev. Mark B. Strickland, the 
First Congregational Church, Stoneham. 

November 30-December 3: Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, D.D., First Parish, Milton. 

December 7-10: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, 
First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

December 14-17: Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, 
D.D., Harvard Church, Brookline. 

December 21-24: Rev. Herbert Gezork, D.D., 
Andover Newton Theological School. 


- December 28-81: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, 


Mount Vernon Church, Boston. 
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Christmas 
An American Annual of Cie-utaes 


“Christmas” combines well-written — 
Christmas stories and literature, poetry, 
richly colored art reproductions, Christ- 
mas carols and exquisite photographic | 
portrayals, reflecting the joyousness | 
and vitality of the Christmas season. 


The gift for every home. An ideal remembrance for friends and 
relatives in service. 


10% x 14 inches 


Gift edition, paper cover in gift mailing container......... $1.00 
Library cloth edition, in gift box 


72 pages 


Puletine 


At the cost of little more than a greet- 
ing card, this popular Christmas book 
includes interesting Christmas observ- 
ances, beautiful photographs, stories, 
poems, all illustrated in many colors. 


25 cents 


Plus 6 cents postage 


Previously published 


Pulvtines 


are available 


Christmas gift books that will delight | } 
children and adults. Stories, carols, | 
customs, legends, photographs and art 
illustrations in color make each year’s 
edition a popular presentation booklet. 
Those available are for the years 1939 
and 1941. 


CAROLS @ CUSTOMS @ LEGENDS AND POEMS 


25 cents 
* Plus 6 cents postage 


RBS HEROS 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Suggested for 
0 0 Christmas 
Gifts 


The Forest and the Fort $2.50 
by Hervey Allen 


Journey Among 
Warriors $3.50 


by Eve Curie 


The Apostle 3.00 
-by Sholem Asch 


My Native Land 3.75 
Yugoslavia 1933-1943 


by Louis Adamic 


The Promise 2.50 
by Pearl Buck 


Under a Lucky Star 3.00 
by Roy Chapman Andrews 


The Turnbulls 3.00 
by Taylor Caldwell 


Burma Surgeon 3.00 


’ by Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave 
The Robe 2.75 
by Lloyd C. Douglas 


Excuse My Dust 2.75 
by Bellamy Partridge 


Johnny Tremain 2.50 
by Esther Forbes 


Journey Into America 3.00 
by Donald Culross Peattie 


Also the Hills 3.00 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes We Follow ag Ow Hees 
y Y to Hollywood 2.50 
by Emily Kimbrough 
The Bradshaws of 
H i 
“Sag : 2.50 | Life With Father and 
by Joseph C. Lincoln Mother 2.75 


by Clarence Day 


None But the Lonely 
Heart 2.75 


by Richard Llewellyn 


The Problem of Pain 1.50 
by C.S. Lewis 


' So Little Time 2.75 
by John P. Marquand 


The Christian Philosophy 
of History ' 2.00 


by Shirley Jackson Case 


A Tree Grows In 
Brooklyn 2.75 


by Betty Smith 


Burma Diary 50 


by Paul Geren 


Be oN wa 


We will mail your orders immediately from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. — 


-the sidewalk. Why don’t you do that?” 


‘the fare? 


Crackling cory. 2 


The Secret of the Fountain of Youth 
“Some mothers have been giving — 
Father John’s Medicine to their children — 
for eighty-five years.”"—A radio blurb 
over Station WDRC, Hartford. 


* * * 


They had new neighbors and the wife — 
was much interested in them. In a few — 
days she reported: } 

“They seem a most devoted couple, — 
John. He kisses her every time he goes — 
out, and even waves kisses to her from _ 


“Why don’t I?” replied John. “I don’t 
even know her yet.”—The Watchman- — 
Examiner. 

* * * 


As part of a government training 
course being given in Washington a 
young major presented an hour-long 
lecture on abstruse military matters, 
speaking fluently and pausing only 
occasionally to glance at a small slip of 
paper he had placed on the reading stand 
before him: He departed without taking 
the paper, and one man in the audience 
went up and lifted it. He wanted to see 
how it was possible to boil such a long 
talk down to such a tiny page of notes, 
but he found he was on the wrong track. 
The paper siniply said, in large, well- 
spaced capitals, “SPEAK SLOWLY! 
DON’T TWIDDLE!” — The New 
Yorker. 


* * * 


“Mother, where’s Daddy tonight? At 
the lodge?” 
“No, dear. Your father went down- 
town to mop up the office.”—Exchange. 
* * * 


During the First World War, as now, 
the German submarine menace was de- 
stroying much Allied shipping. Many 
people were suggesting plans to eliminate 
the menace, but none of these plans was 
practical. A U.S. Navy man was dis- 
cussing this state of affairs with Will 
Rogers, when the latter suddenly sug- 
gested his own plan for ridding the ocean 
of U-boats. 

“T’d set the Atlantic Ocean ablaze and 
burn ’em all,” he said. 

“But how can you do that?” the Navy 
man asked. 

“Look, I can only give you the idea,” 
Rogers drawled. “You fellows will have — 
to work out the details.” —The Christian 
Science Monitor. 

* * 46 


Young Man (eloping): How much is 4 
Taxi Driver: That’s all right. The 


young lady’s father has settled all that. 
—Atlanta Two-Bells. _ 


* * * 


Two Negroes were discussing the war. 
“Ts you ready to go?” one asked. 

“No,” said the other, “I ain’t res 
but I’se willin’ to go, unready.’—. 
Constitution. 


aad 


